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ABSTRACT 



An overall view of the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
(i.t.a.) and its use with various groups of people are presented. The 
first part contains five addresses in which the historical background 
lor i.t.a. is reviewed and insight into the man who invented it is 
given. Part 2 presents research reports of pref irst-gr ade and 
first-grade beginning reading with normal children. Included in Part 
3, Special Groups, are reports of instruction with the disadvantaged 
child, the exceptional child, the remedial reader (both children and 
adults), and those who speak English as a second language. In Part 4, 
Methods and Measures, teaching methods are discussed as well as the 
problem of transition from i.t.a. to traditional orthography, the 
effect of i.t.a. cn childrens independ:nt and creative writing, and 
administrative problems which are concerned with initiating i.t.a. in 
school districts and carrying on research designed to investigate its 
effectiveness. As the first part began with the history of i.t.a., 
the last section ends with a discussion of its future. Hope is 
expressed that educators will not disregard the opportunities that 
are offered by i.t.a. Tables and references are included. (DH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Although the Initial Teaching Alphabet Itself has appeared relatively recently 
on the educational sceruj, we can already begin to review the "history" of In- 
ternational l.t.a. conferences. The first International I .+ a. Conference 
was held at Oxford University In England In the summer of 1964. The next 
year* Lehigh University In Bethlehem, Pennsylvania served as host. In 1966, 
the conference again re*urned to Great Britain where It was held at Cambridge 
University. It was the Third International Conference and on this occasion 
was sponsored by the l.r.a. Foundation of England. This year, the Fourth 
I nternat. ona I l.t.a. Conference Is being held through the gracious cooperal Ion 
of McGill University In Montreal, Canada and coincides with both EXPO 67 
and Canada’s Centennial Celebration of Confederation. In attendance are 
almost three hundred delegates, largely from the United States ar.u Canada, 
but from as far away as Singapore and South Africa. Looking ahead to 1968, 
the Fifth International Conferenee will return to the United States with fhe 
host being Hofstra University in Hempstead, hew York. 

Perhaps, by way of Introduction to this Fourth Conference, It would be appro- 
priate to document the current status of l.t.a. throughout the world. As 
Is well known, the first British experiments were conducted by the University 
of London and began In Great Britain In 1961. Two years later, the first 
large-scale experiment In l.t.a. In the United States was undertaken at 
Lehigh University under a grant from the Fore Foundation* Two years after 
that, In 1965, l.t.a, bogan to be used on a relatively large scale in a number 
of Canadian cities, Thjs, l.t.a. Is an Infart, ft Is only six years old 
In Great Britain, feur In the United States end two In Canada. Certainly, It 
Is a very much older id*ia than that, havT ng Its roots In the early works of 
Sir Isaac Pitman, Benjamin Franklin, and other educators and linguists. Even 
the present form of l.t.a, is much older than the beginning of any of these 
research projects. Sir James Pitman spent much time and effort systematical- 
ly evolving this alphabet and drawing upon the experience of both the 
successes ’r>d failure? of his predecessors. 

Like all infants, l.t.a. Is experiencing remarkable growth. In 1961, 20 
schools In Great Britain volunteered to participate In the first study. As 
of August of 1967, 2,2Gb schools are knc*Jn to be using the alphabet to teach 
beginning reading In Great Britain. While no comparable figures are avail- 
able for either the United States or Canada, l.t.a, programs are bsing con- 
ducted In every state lr the United States and eight Canadian Provinces. The 
number of school systems adopting l.t.a. as the medium for the teaching of 
beginning reading for all first-grade children Is Increasing rapidly. 

In the short period of time, which we can cal' i.t.a.'s "experimental" as 
opposed to Its "dQveJopmsntal n history. It has attracted the attention and 
corrmerclal Involvement of over 85 Independent corporations In the United 
States, Great Britain, uid Canada. At present, over 900 titles are available 
in l.t.a. not to mention auxiliary equipment Including teaching aids, film- 
strips, movie*, T.V. kinescopes, etc. In addition, there are five corpora- 
tions prod'clng l.t.a. t-'pewrl ters. 

l.t.a. Is also a much discussed and highly controversial topic. There have 
bean over 500 articles pi-bflshed In the major mass media Texcfuslve of i>e*s- 
papers) and professional f * rnals. 

There are other Indications of the growth and diffusion of l.t.a. Thus far, 
the l.t.a. Foundation In America Is aware of ahost 40 different studies 
Involving the use of experimental and control groups to assess the effective- 
ness of l.t.a. The total number of children Involved In these studies 



approaches 20,000 and their combined cost would be close to 3/4 of a million 
U, S. dollars. Of these studies, approx Irrate I y 25 have shown that the 
1 .t .a, -taught children read significantly better than their T.O. -taught 
counterparts. Thirteen of the studies have found no significant differences 
betwean the two groups. No etudy thus far has shown that there Is any 
danger that i.t.a. children will score significantly lower than children 
taught In the conventional alphabet on any general reasure of reading ability. 
Most of these stud T es have focused entirely on reading; yet It Is clear as 
an alphabet, I.t.a. may be used both passively In reading and actively In 
writing. Most studies, whlci. have been concerred to any degree wl the pro- 
blems of writing, admittedly have not completely controlled for fht, oppor- 
tunity f oi" T.O, -taught children to write. In most cases, this seems to 
have been the conscious decision of educators who recogr.lze the fact that, 
given the Inconsistencies of English, it does not readily permit very young 
children to express themselves with T.O. Those studies that have dealt at 
all with writing indicate clearly that children tend to write much longer 
and more Interesting stories than children taught with traditional orthogra- 
phy . 

The fears originally expressed (f.e., that l.t.a-taught children will spell 
more poorly) seem largely to have been dissipated. Typically, at Ihe end 
of the first year, chi Idren taught with I.t.a, spell leea veil on traditional 
standardized measures of spelling achievement than their T.O, counterparts . 

In those few studies, where spalling according to T,0. standards was studied 
based upon children’s written work (l.e., where the child chose the word to 
be spelled rat er than being presented with a standard I zed list), the data 
suggests that i.t.a. children tend to spell better at the end of the first 
year than T.O. children. After two years of Instruction, when transition 
has been completed, the evidence Is clear that I.t.a. children spell 
at least aa veil and in many studies, significantly better than T.O.- 
taught chi Idren. 

Finally, the subjective reports of classroom teachers concerning heightened 
enthusiasm toward school, toward reading ard the development of generally 
more positive self-concepts are testimonials to the value of using I.t.a. 

Delegates to this conference and readers of the proceedings nay be aware of 
a general shift In the nature of the interests of educators and I.t.a. In 
comparison with earlier conferences. Based upon the titles of papers pre- 
sented at these meetings, there has been a move away from traditional 
studies of experimental groups using I.t.a. and control groups using T.O. 

In first-grade reading. There Is an Increasing concern with the use of 
I.t.a. for special groups; the disadvantaged; reading failures among both 
Children and adults; and the use of I.t.a. In dealing with exceptional 
children. There Is concern about when to use I.t.a. and how to use It. 

Perhaps most Important, there is concern with I.t.a. as a medium for ccrmun- 
ication, Reading Is not disregarded, but Is recognized as only one channel 
for communication. Continuing reference Is made to the more active means 
of conmunl catlo i of both writing and speaking (In the use of I.t.a. to 
assist speech articulation). This shift In Interest does not appear to re- 
present a reduction In Interest in the use o 1 I.t.a. for teaching beginning 
reading to '’normal" children. Rather, It seems to be In recognition of the 
vory large number of studies of this problem which have already been con- 
ducted. It appears to represent a search for additional uses for this 
Irportant medium of communication, tike the Increase In number of corpora- 
tions Involved In the production and distribution of I.t.a, materials, 
there Is an Inciease in the number and ranged professional disciplines 
Interested In Investigating the possible uses of I.t.a. In their own areas 
of concern, 

ft Is my hope that this conference (and the proceedings which will be pub- 



S Ushed) will prove to be challenging. I believe that the characlerlstlcs of 

j l.t.a. and the assumptions built Into materials using the alphabet should 

provide us with reason to re-think even our most cherished and established 
concepts In language arts education. Perhaps, some of the issues which have 
been clearly Identified as r 'dead and burled” should be exhumed In the light 
of tha now characteristics of this medium. The child of the 60’s and 70's 
is likely ho be a very linguistically differenl animal (If only as a result 
of television) than was his older brother or sister (or perhaps his parents 
and even grandparents) upon whom these "principles of reading" were evolved. 
The time may well have come to seriously re-examine these Issues even If 
l.t.a. had not provided us with a tool fc r language which was not readily 
i available before. It remains to be seen row effectively we can work with 11. 
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PART I 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



In order 1o fully appreciate l.t.a., It Is important to appreciate the 
nature of the nan who has developed It - his thought processes during Its 
development - and the historical precedence from which he drew hl e concepts 
and conclusions. ThTs section of the proceedings deals with two Individual 
papers presented at McGill University and a panel session discussing the Ms 
torlcal background from which l.t.a evolved. 

Mr. Theodore Dolmatch, the President of Pitman Publishing Co., was Invited 
to address the conference as fhe banquet speaker. His paper, which Is first 
In this volume, will give the reader some Insight Into the man who developed 
l.t.a. and the context In which It finds Itself In contemporary education. 

The papers by Sir James Pitman, Dr. Godfrey Dewey and Or. William Glllooly 
were presented In a session entitled Historical Backgrounds. Sir James 1 
paper will give the reader a personal Insight Into the thinking, planning 
and persuasion from which l.t.a. evolved. Sir James has been a representa- 
tive in the House of Commons and the ol rector of a major publishing house. 

He Is a serious and dedicated scholar. This combination has led to the 
planned evolution of the 44 characters we know today as l.t.a. As Sir James 
notes, he and his colleagues carefully considered the design of each charac- 
ter In the light of tnelr vast combined experience and clearly delineated 
goals. Of the literally hundreds of artificial alphabets which have been 
designed In the past, none have developed so carefully and systematically 
over so long a period of time out ot such a fertile background. 

Some critics cf l.t.a. have suggested that l.t.a. Is a spelling reform In 
disguise. Some proponents of l.t.a. have suggested that it should be used 1 
reform the spelling of English. Dr. Godfrey Dewey Is the f, Oean” of spelling 
reformers in the United States. His exceptionally scholarly paper attempts 
to put the issue of l.t.a. as a spelling refotm in perspective. He notes In 
the second sentence of his Introduction, 'Those very features, both of 
symbol forms and spelling rules, which make it a better Initial teaching 
medium Cl.t.m.) than any other heretofore devised, would be rightly adjudged 
detrimental In a spelling reform notation/’ 

Dr. GMIooly's paper deals with a review of an early study of a forerunner 
of l.t.a. Essentially, he concludes that tne early success fol lowed by 
later abandonment of this approach to leach beginning reading was largely a 
result of the Hawthorne effect. Further, he suggests that this Is the majoi 
explanation for the success of l.t.a. In the editor's paper dealing with 
criticisms of l.t.a. In this volume, the problem of the Hawthorne effect is 
dealt with at seme length. The present author has also dealt with the 
reasons for failure of earlier initial teaching alphabets In the proceedings 
of the Second International l.t.a. Conference (Block, 1966), In addition. 

In this volume, Or. Vera Ohanlan discusses + he Implications of l.t.a, as 
they relate to earlier researe.r with the teaching of reading represent J ng 
either phonic or look-say approaches. Dr. Dewey's oaper In this section 
suggests at least eight reasons for the failure of previous Initial alpha- 
betic systems. The second paper by Sir James Pitman partially reviews some 
cf his considerations ‘n the attempt tc distinguish between l.t.a. as a 
reading rs opposed to a writing system. He dea s with the problems of 
sounds versus characters; the problems cf individual accents and local 
dialects; and i dlosyfcrasl e$ In speech. 
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Theodore B. Dolmatch 
I .t.a . Pub! fcatlons Inc* 
New York, New York 



My concern Is lass wllh I.t.a. and more with what a croup of French theo- 
logians call the eighth virtue. We've long accepted the seven deadly sins, 
and contrast them with seven more or less conventional virtu •. W. H. 

Auden called his generation's time the ''Age of Anxiety.' 1 Perhaps It was he 
who provided the hint that the French Vincentians needed. For tne eighth 
virtue, they said, may be called anxiety . It Is r.o + the kind of anxiety 
which psychiatrists treat, that that wells up out of nameless fears. 

It Is, rather, that anxiety which does not allow some people to accept what 
ie as that which must be. It Is dl ssat I sfaci ion with the conventional 
wisdom, with ths obvious, the '’approved." It Is rarely popular. 

I.t.a. was the creation of a man with this strange virtue, and with few of 
the Imprimaturs possessed by the professionals In education. Although Sir 
James Pitman fits well within the British tradition of the "amateur,'' we In 
the United States have no such category In which to place him. Particularly 
since he has h3d several careerr. In fields as disparate as government and 
publishing, It Is difficult to accept him as an "educator." Indeed, he Is 
not one in the traditional S9nse, and as difficult as it is to fit him Into 
any neat category, perhaps the proper word for Pitman Is "Innovator." He 
Is not the Inventor of a phonemlcal ly-conslstent alphabet (there have been 
many such alphabets) but It was through him that his alphabet began to get 
the attention It deserved throughout the English-speaking world. 

His early efforts to gain a hearing for I.t.a. were successful only because 
of the force cf his own persistence, his position as o member of Parliament, 
substantial expenditure of his own money, and an Informal network of en- 
thusiasts, very few of them professional educators. None of those, with 
the exception of money — always such a marvelous motivator — Is a conven- 
tional mechanism for educational Innovation. 

What made maTters worse was th3t he took a completely new tack — one not 
even considered by most specialists. For years they had been attempting to 
deal, by a '/ariety of methods, with the difficulties of learning to read. 

All of their attempts Implicitly assumed the fact that the medium — the 
alphabet Itself — wac Immutable. K 1 t h a lack of caution that could be con- 
$ T dered as Impolitic as It was Irregular, Sir James suggested that many 
r eading difficulties have their roots in what Coleridge called "our lying 
alphabet" Itself. 

Of coj r '.e, tiere were some enthusiasts who had, as early as the Uth 
century, traced reading problems to the alphabet and its odd combinations of 
spellings. They were the spelling reformers, and they achieved relatively 
little success. 

Pitman had whit might ba called a "genetic" Involvement In the spelling re- 
form movement since his grandfather. Sir Isaac P tman, was one of these 
early pioneers; but Pltmar/s original perception — that the difficulties 
of our alphabet *ere significant at the learning stage and Irrelevant once 
true literacy was achieved — was one of those simple Ideas which are the 
largest burr under the specialist's saddle. The "reading expert" should 
not be tlamed too much for missing this crucial po'nt; the spelling re- 
formers did so too. Perhaps their futile fight and quixotic persistence 
Is the other side of the coin. One group says change the alphabet per- 
2 
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manent ly; the other says don’t change l' r even temporarily. 

If the alphabet could be made rational during the beginning period In which 
decoding skills must be learned, and If it were made as compatible as possible 
with traditional orthography so that there would be no transition problems, 

Sir James reasoned — but the rest, ' no poet ever said, is history. All 
the Idt.. needed was blood, sweat, 6. 'ars, and Pitman had them for his birth- 
right. If Leonardo w3S the flrsi crank, as Bernard Berenson orce said, here 
was another! 

What might this mean to the conventional wisdom? Nothing good! The business 
of teaching children to read Is a multi-million dollar affair. Scores of 
commercial organizations have their profitability based on reading materials 
printed In a conventional way, though designed to surmount problems precipi- 
tated In large part by that conventional orthography. Hundreds of special- 
ists became specialists In dealing with difficulties created. In significant 
measure, by the very alphabet which they used to try to eliminate those dif- 
ficulties. Their reputations (and their Incomes) became rooted In the 26- 
character alphabet. Thousands of their graduate students walked In their 
footsteps, and became, In their turn, experts themselves. Their research 
always focused on meihodology, not on medium, and — If the medium turned out 
to be the crux of the matter — that research Itself might come into question, 
ho wonder that the hcrse said, upon seeing the automobile, ”1 hope it doesn’t 
work!" 

So the Issuo was Joined on grounds that are famTIIar to the historian of 
science. He can die case after case to show as Veblen pointed out, that 
"the accredited learning class and the seminaries (What a pleasantly archaic 
word!) of the higher learning have looked askance at all Innovation." There 
was Gaflileo and Bruno, Pasteur and Lister, Mesmer and Freud, Semmelweis 
and — but the list is too long either to cite or to comprehend. Of course, 
these men lived long ago, when we were much less ready to reconsider pre- 
sumably eternal truths than we are now. Today’s scientific expertise and 
tolerance for the new are greater than yesterday’s, we p/esume. Or are 
they? For example, Or. Vannevar Bush, a great contemporary who made sub- 
stantial contributions to science, testified authoritatively before a 
Senate Committee In 1945 that a 3,000 mile Mgh-angte rocket would be Im- 
possible for many years. 

The people who have been writing these things ... who annoy me ... 
have been talking about a 3,000 mile high-angle rocket shot from 
ore continent to another carrying an atomic bonb> so directed as 
to be a precise weapon which would land directly on a certain tar- 
get which is a city. I say technically I don't think anyone in 
the world kncws hc« to do such a ting, and I feel confident that 
It will not be done for a very long period of ti T re to come ... 

But we all know that Just such a rocket was launched only twelve years 
later! And If such certitude is a problem in the physical sciences, what of 
the social sciences, where measurement Is less accurate, where phenomena are 
more subtle, and where data are more filtered through the whole cloth of 
persona I i ty? 

Let r.e paraphrase John Galbraith by substituting the word "education" for 
his "economics." He was, of course, talking about his own field when he made 
a useful analogy. "In the physical sciences,” he said, 

c' ange Is associated only with discovery, with the improved state 
of knowledge. The matter being studied does not change. In 
education there is a change both in the state of knowledge, and 
in what is being studied. (People in education are not Inherently 
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resistant to novelty* but they react very differently to the two 
types of change. N‘ew knowledge, and new interpretations of exist- 
ing knowledge , are much welcome. Change in the underlying insti- 
tutions is much more slowly assimilated. 

And whal Is more "Institutional 11 than our traditional alphabet? 

Tt Is not that past truths ere no longer true; some of them never were, ft 
Is not that the problems of the present are Imperative; they are no nore — 
and no less — Imperative than the problems of the past, for they are much 
the same problems. By their very existence they provide festlmory to our 
inability lc do something meaningful about them. 

What ie different Is the way they now Impinge on us. The poor and Ihe 
troubled leave their ghettos and confront us directly. The wronged no longer 
gnaw only at their cwn vitals, they gnaw at ours. The certitudes of the 
middle-class conscience are less cer + a1n now. 

Of course, schools were never better. Education never more broedly based. 
Teachers never better trained or better paid. Automob! les, similarly, 
were never better, never safer. Why do we now try to make them still safer? 
Why do we suddenly take aim directly ar this one, old problem? Why do we 
naJ Invent and mandate new mechanisms to make cars safer still? Why do ve 
now recognize the problem for what It is, and why do we — government, manu- 
facturers, experts, all of us — nev, at this point of time, direct ourselves 
to Issues like Improving the safety ot automobile transporta Ion? While 
about 50,000 traffic deaths per year occasioned only cautionary concern In 
the past, the time suddenly cane when one private voice, from outside the 
auto safety establishment, stirred us to actio*. 



That one private voice no longer cried out In the wilderness. It was a 
catalyst *hlch was added to ^he dismal record of 50,000 auto deaths a 
year. Suddenly, our platitudes about safe drlvit.g were not enough and some- 
thing Important happened. What was Important was a change of focus, from 
the easy certitude that the most dangerous part of the mechanism was "the 
nut behind the wheel" to a more sophisticated perception that the machine 
Itself could be made safer th3t we could do oniy so much with human psy- 
chopathology, and so much more with the Inanimate .nechanlsm Itself. 

As far as education Is concerned, a parallel exists. Children were never 
better educated? True, but never were more children mTseducated, more 
teachers lll-prepareo to cope, roro schools so In need of change. With all 
of this, never have social and political Imperatives aeen as pressing. We 
have recognized that our world has changed, and knowledge, the currency of 
education, has Increased geometrically. 



However, we are always slow to cash In our Intellectual chips fer new cur- 
rency. We continue to add to our Inventory of obsolete weapons In order to 
fight a war that we have already fosl. And here, too, Ine one private voice 
-- Pitman^ -- has stirred us and has produced from outside the walls of the 
profession a change In literacy training of great Importance. 



What concerns me here is not l.t.a., as Important as It Is, but rather the 
phenomenon of change, particularly change brought about by a force from cut- 
side of the establishment. "Establishment'' Is a useful word; It defines 
those people who are "In" who are, In the i.^st basic sense, in pooer. 

Every field has Its estab 11 shrre rt; every Senate, Its "club." Getting in 
is sometimes difficult. Being out Is by Itself sometimes sufficient to make 
ono "wrong," often sufficient to rake one Irrelevant. 



fn education, there are a variety of Establishments: Per college professors 



of English, the establishment Is largely congruent with the Modern Language 
Association. For 'high school teachers of English, on the other hand, with 
the National Council of Teachers of English. For reading, with the Inter- 
national Reading Association. The teachers 1 colleges themselves make up one 
special group, because of their dual role In preparing people for certifi- 
cation and In advising on the standards for certification. When the circle 
Is as complete as it Is In the case of the preparation of teachers, It Is 
Indead difficult to break. Witness thn abortive artempts of the liberal arts 
colleges to Influence the preparation of teachers; only Harvard — very 
fliuch an establishment on Its own — has so far won this fight. 

Cne would have to be a revo lui I onary — which I am not — to suggest that 
all establishments are by their nature bad. But perhaps tha conventional 
wisdom is almost always unwise and expertise almost by Its nature narrow. As 
Admiral Rlckover (who Is usually not on my side of the fence) charged, M Our 
society Is threatened by any man who knows method but not meaning; technique , 
but not principle. n Method and technique! The last refuges cf the profes- 
sional. What would we he without them? 

In New York, we recently had a Worlu r s Fair, too, conceived and executed by 
a master of method and technique. Unfortunately, he left meaning and prin- 
ciple to others, and produced a grandiose fair with a core of emptiness which 
took precedence over everything In it. On the other hand, the Expo people 
were visited some time ago by a Japanese delegation, seeking advice on their 
own forthcoming exposition. "But you are amateurs," the Japanese said, 
aghast at the Canadians* approach. n We vere amateurs 1 . 11 was the reply. 

Can we then gauge profess Iona 1 1 sm by the quality of the accomplishment and 
the seriousness of concern? Why not? 

The true professional, then, is our opportunity as well as our gadfly. False 
professionalism plays us false. We are forced to be alert to the two kinds 
of professionalism In education because education concerns Itself with that 
most Ir-olved subject, the raising of our young. 

For the young, we provide a number of Institutions ether than our convention- 
al alphabet, of course. The school Itsrlf is one. It, in turn, has Its own 
sub-1 nstl tut ion e t testing, the marking system, organization into compart- 
ments called grodes, curricula, and syllabi. The most significant question 
IS whether this institution, this chip off Mark Hopkins* old block of wood, 

Is the most efficient Instrumental i ty for accomplishing what must be accom- 
pl Ished. 

Since so many critics have suggested changes In all of these Institutions, 

It seems reasonable to suggest that they ere not perfect. Today, true pro- 
fessionals question mary of the truths that have bolstered us In the past. 
Fates professionalism is based on the perpetual validity of every old Insti- 
tution, every 0 | a truth. The more fundamental a change, the more the false 
professional Is threatened. Tho kind of change that Is acceptable Is 
cosmetic. Like the automobile stylists who take precedence over engineers, 
they prefer a new tall fin to a collapsible steering column. Irrelevant 
change, which requires no change In percettlon, which alters shadow but not 
substance. Is fine. It provides the Illusion of growth, the comfort of pro- 
gress. But let sons Iconoclast really push Into sacred groves, he subverts 
both the sacred ccw and Its cowherd alike. 

One of the most basic elements In the educational compound Is the concept 
of grades (not "grading 11 , which fs still another Institution). Children ex- 
ist on grade levels and approach either edge of these arid plateaus at their 
peril. It was a second-grade teacher who said to an 1 .t.a.-taught child that 
by returning to conventional second grade readers, the cM Id would "get 
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back where she belonged.” Back to less exacting verbal skills, perhaps, or 
simply back to work that challenged the teacher less. This was, Indent, a 
second-grade teacher, but not much different from those folk-heroes of educa- 
tion, the professors of pedagogy, who have long preached that there Is learn- 
ing appropriate for each age rather than for each child. 

Suppose our assumption that a boy "should” weigh 65 pounds at 10 years oF age 
had similar ramifications. Would we — If we were overweight — "skip” him 
and hold an eleventh birthday party? If he weighed only 55 pounds, would we 
keep him in his ninth ye3r for another "term"? Why do we operate on arithme- 
tic means and averages for intellectual growth, tut accept only the general- 
ity of their usefulness for physical growth? 

Given the general accuracy of most physician's scales, we can assume that 
children who weigh 65 pounds, do so -- on Earth, at least, if not on the 
moon. 8ut can we be as sure that children who score ICO on our conventional 
measures of Intelligence have "normal" intelligence? We have been using 
standardized tests as if they offered i h a revealed word. We measure linguis- 
tic ability and cal i ft Intelligence. We give tests of comprehension to in- 
sure that our experimental and control groups are equivalent; then give 
olher tests of comprehension to evaluate the differences between them. 

Just the other day, 1 read a Kettering Foundation report of a Seminar on the 
Chemistry of Learning. The eight distinguished scientists agreed that what 
has passed for "learning theory” In psychology texts Is Irrelevant and pro- 
bably Incorrect. 

This is directly relevant to l.t.a. for too many researchers have used con- 
ventional measures and assumptions to gauge l,t.a, T s validity — without con- 
sidering whether or not thr tests are ettner appropriate or, most important, 
viable tests of what they purport to measure, or whether their assumptions 
hold, either. 

"Norms" -- if they exist -- presuppose equivalencies of orher characteristics. 
What is a tirst-grade l.t.a. reaoer? If a first-grader reads an i.t.a. 
text that conforms to third-grade norms In terms of vocabulary load, running 
words, and so forFh, what Is happening In terms oF grade level? 1.0.? 
comprehension? tf we test a violinist’s proficiency ty measuring his per- 
Tormance on a 'cello, can we really presume that our results will be meaning- 
ful, despite our Impressive bark of computers and our very professional . 
knowledge of statistics? 

But wo cannot discount method and technique; they are needed. So leave 
method and technique; we need them both. And In any case, meaning Is a 
personal concern. Each of us extracts it is we are fit to do so. It 
underlies much of what we do. If we could only strip away the rococo plas- 
tering to see It unadorned. 

But still there Is principle, which rests on virtues that are as old as 
time, and as Fleeting. These virtues Include the three theological vir- 
tues, called faith, hope, and charity. The false professional has little 
faith In people different from himself, no hope, and small charity for 
those who disagree with him. The true professional has faith In both him- 
self and ethers, hope for the hopeless possibility oi improvement In the 
condition of man, and charity for others and even for their mistakes. 

There are four more — traditional, cardinal virtues -- strength, justice, 
prudence, and moderation. I find strength the exclusive possession of the 
strong, and they are neither right nor wrong, neither false nor true, be- 
cause of their muscles. Justice can be Punitive or merciful, and, there- 
fore, of itself not a private virtue of anyone. The lest two — prudence 
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and moderation — are polite but C I n my terms) no ends fn t) er». I ves - Our 
day calls tor vigor and the redress of old wrongs. It Is hard to be a prudent 
fighter for the right, a moderate opponent of evTl. The false professional 
can disguise his Tr-action as prudence, his sterility as moderation. 

So the key lies In the eighth virtue: anxiety. * Being anxious means realizing 

that life Is a continuous process of creation, not stubbornly adhering to 
outworn survivals- The eighth virtue conditions all the other virtues, ft 
Is possessed by the true professional, and all his work is conditioned by 
this neural Itch. 

Can one train for anxiety? Can one build principle without It? Perhaps 
for ih? true professional this virtue Is to be honored above all others, 
for In anxiety lies the distinction between him End his false colleague. 



2. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF I.T.A. 
Sir James Pitman, K.B.E. 



In one sense It would be correct to say that the history of l.t.a. began with 
my birth. I was born Into a unique environment - a family deeply rooted In 
Education generally, and one with a particular root fn communlcat Ion by lang- 
uage, Samuel Pitman (1787-1863), (my great-grandfather and the father of 
Isaacl was resident In Trowbridge, a small English town In Wiltshire. He was 
a weaver there In the days of hand-loom weaving, and a tea:he~ not only on 
Sundays but in the evenings and very early mornings of week days too. He 
was very exceptional In his time, fn those days of long ago few of the 

"working classes" and their children were even literate, and tie opportunities 

for them to become literate - much less to become as highiy edicated as 
Sanruet Pllman and his children - were not Institutional, and tie time for 

home study was very meagre, such were the demands on all members of a family 

for unremitting work, even before those days of "the hungry forties". 

3orn to this Samuel and to Marla Pitman on January 4th, 1613 was Isaac 
Pitman, my grandfather. He was one of seven brothers and four sisters, all 
of whom were outstanding examples of what could be done In higher education, 
even when fn only very few centres - certainly not in such small towns as 
Trowbridge fn Wiltshire - were facilities for higher education available at 
all. 

) must refer my listeners to the three Standard biographies 0 f ny 

grandfather for evidence of his scholarship in Latin, Greek, Hesrew and 
Music, as well as In his chosen subject of what we today call linguistics. 

Mv father in the third generation regarded education - of all children as 
well as of Ms own children - as the chief concern of the adult generation. 

He moreover passed on to ne for acceptance as an axiom and a tenet of faith 
that what Is recorded whether In shorthand. In longhand, Tn Mor;;e, In 
Braille, or In any other form ought to be refated to what needs to be record- 
ed, namely, the real language, the spoken language, not to Its ndlrect ver- 
sion, the convention orthography . He also passed on to re a denp veneration 



* From "The Eighth virtue Anxiety,' 1 Bulletin dea Conferencea de Saint j 
Vincente dc Paul (19&3). 
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j of my grandfather, of his scholarship, Ms Ideals, his hard work, his patience, 

and his peters of persistent but well-mannered persuasion. To all thesa mer- 
its my grandfather, who was one of Britain's, and so of the World's, first 
trained and practised teachers, added a -jreat practical abllt+y. He was 
able happily to combine together his grejt learning and all those traits of 
practicality with a lifetime's experience as a teacher, a practical printer, 
end a working Editor. 

The specie! "piety" of the founder o* Romo towards his father became person- 
alized round my grandfather* He was my boyhood’s hero, and has remains 4 my 
hero ever since. 

Yet another factor of the environment into which I had been born has been 
Isaac Pitman's Library - a working library, unique not only In Its comprehend 
slveness, but Tn tho Inclusion of even very rare books which, so far as 
duplicates exist, are scattered as collectors' pieces over the libraries cf 
Britain and America. One book { U A Short Introduction or guiding to print;, 
write , and reade Inglish speech: conferred with the oide printing and 

writing: devised by William Bullokar". 1581) Is of particular Interest and 
Indeed of value because it is the only copy known In the world, and the copy 
In which the author nede marginal notes 2 nd corrections and signed his name. 



But of all this wonderful library by far the most helpful, and thus precious, 
*as the complete set of Sir Isaac's own publications from the first Issue 
of The Phenotypic Journal in 1842 to the last Issue of The Speler In January 
1897, published shortly before his death on 22r>d January 1897. 

Edited and largely written by him, sometimes monthly, sometimes ever* other 
week, but weekly for over forty years, from 1852 to 1894, they are a gold 
mine, or even a diamond mine, for the worker In this field, and a source of 
the dimensions and convenience of an oil field. Addressed mostly to scholars, 
his publications comprehended also In "The Juvenile Department" e weekly 
reading exercise for classroom use, which in total furnished to cny teacher 
a volume of teaching material almost as great as that available In !»t.a«tiow 
some 800 different titles by over 80 British, American, Canadian, and 
Australian publishers) - and as full of nineteenth century moral teaching as 
The McGuffey Readers. 

In another sense the history of l.t.a. began very much later, because had 
I not happened In special circumstances to have met the late Arthur Lloyd 
James, all this environmental potential might well have enriched no more 
than my own life, Arthur Lloyd James and I had for long been friends, my 
father having Introduced us. It was with much rejoicing, therefore, that In 
the early thirties he, his wife, my wife and I, found ourselves passengers orv 
a Cunarder travelling together from America to England. From ths many hours 
of pleasant company arose not only the challenge from him to turn my poten- 
tial Into achievement* , but an offer from him to accept the challenge also 
for himself Of I would accept It for myself) and thus add h*s very great 
expertise ano potential to a cormon objective. 

Ke there and then planned a line of action. We would approach Sir George 
Hunter [the Chairman of The Simplified Spelling Society), Mr. Thomas R. 

Barber [the Secrefary), and Professor Daniel Jones, Harold Orton, Walter 
Ri-pman ar.d Professor Sir Gilbert Murray, for the purpose of establishing 
what might confidently be put forward on 3 dlgr phic basis as a basis of re- 

* "What Is the use", he said, "of your having all the right ideas, ail the 
right upbringing, all the right social, educational, publishing and personal 
pre-condl lions so that you are the one person who might pull It off, and your 
then sitting back and leaving it to George"? 
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cording the English language (l.e. the spoken language) to which no valid 
objection could be taken by tiny leading phonetician or linguist - at least 
by any one who would accept Its principles as set out on pp, 12-14 of 
Simplified Spelling Fifth Edl tlon (Revised) 1938, and the over-riding policy 
as expressed then* on p. 15 — ,T ln none of our compromises Is the convenience 
of the coming generation sacrificed to the habits of the adult generation of 
today. This we ccncelve to be the fundamental condition of a truly simplified 
spelling". 

We recognized that each one of us would have preferences for minor variations 
from the general accommodation which we hoped to reach, but that any depar- 
tures would Involve no comprise of principle such as might deter us from 
standing up to all comers to defend as a recommended system what we would 
thus have agreed In common. 

In the event, our faith was justified. Accommodation was possible* Unreserved 
agreement was achieved, and ’Simplified Spelling" was published In 1938. ** 

Our expectations of the need to ioave open an elasticity for minor variations, 
but to Insist on agreerenr In broad principle, has also been borne out. We 
consistently tell ourselves, and oM since who had variants they wished to 
push, that the time fo r consideration of variants would most certainly come 
la her, as soon a* a decision in principle to accept a system as a new con- 
vention had been taken - and that meanwhile arguing amongst ourselves as to 
what new system might be better than another new system, and above all amend- 
ing ^hat we had agreed upon, would be only harmful to the cause of winning 
general acceptance of the principle that a new system was needed and could be 
agreed upon. 

While from that date, and In all Its dealing with Individuals, the Society 
has adhered to that convlctlan, It did in dealing with the American Simpler 
Spelling Association publish a two-page sheet In 1951 accepting Just such 
minor amendments, but this exception was made In order to establish complete 
agreement between the existing recommendations of the British and those about 
to be re-made of the American Society: moreover they were all In the direc- 

tion of a more perfect application of the "fundamental condition", that the 
convenience of the coming generation should not be sacrificed. Moreover we 
recognized the Importance ol the principle that If and when any change should 
core, It must be not a unilateral, bjt a universal one, coming about In both, 
Indeed all, of the great Engl I sh-speaklrg countries. Indeed It was clearly 
desirable to end the present barriers to communication In the printed word 
throughout that great conmuilty (otherwise sharing In common the printed form 
of their language) which we*e brought about by the earlier unilateral changes, 
minor as they ve r e, <e.g. c;nter, centre; honor, honour, etc.) introduced by 
Noah Webster, Theodore Roosevelt and Andrew Carnegie. Here appeared to be the 
opportunity to undo harm Ignorantly done. 

The long and careful work by such a high-powered committee was to prove a 
period of gestation for the Initial teaching alphabet and one of the greatest 
possible value to me In my future work and objective. Although the objec- 
tive of the Committee was Feform In Spelling, and not Innovation In Education, 
the foundations of the suitability of l.t.a. as a (temporary) learning medium 
were laid during that perlcd. Our then purpose - my then purpose - was one 



* "Simplified Spelling" - fifth edition ( revised. (The key "C8" Indicates 

that It was printed in 1931. It therefore ante-dates n Fev Spelling " Fifth 
edition printed In 1940). it up-dated, and with Riptnan'a full concordance, 
the 1912 edition of Simplified Spelling. 
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much more radical tha^ my subseqLent less provocative, but essentially differ- 
ent, one, but there o.v’d have been no better preparation than the hours and 
hours spent in detaileu discussions with such outstanding scholars In this 
ffefd as Sir Gilbert Murray, Daniel Jones, Arthur Lloyd James, and Harold 
Orton, spread over some five years, and all conducted within the framework of 
objective fact and meticulous research inherited from Walter Rlpman and 
William Archer. 

Another date mark In the history of I.t.a. was 5th of August, 1947 when 
Professor Daniel Jones and 1 motored to Ayot St. Lawrence to discuss with 
George Bern£ r d Shaw whether he m'ght not des T qnate the Simplified Spelling 
Society as the beneficiary under his Will. 

Until my visit that day I had no Inkling that Shaw was Intellectually and 
irr (l novably opposed to Spelling Re orm. Moreover, until then I had not appre- 
ciated the difference - a very great one - between reform of the Roman alpha- 
bet and reform of spellings in the Roman alphabet. It was thus under a mis- 
understanding that we had gone, tvpectlng the great man to allow his money to 
support a Society to whose work, as It soon appeared, he was so strongly 
opposed. He was very courteous, very hospitable, very charming, extremely 
knowledgeable, but very firm, knew wh3t he wanted, tnd it was not Spelling 
Refo-rm; He knew what he did rot want, and that was anything to do with 
Spel 1 Ing Reform.* 

After our return. In disappointment and surprise at the unexpected views of 
the great man, the logic of his case worked like leaven on at any rate my 
thinking. Thence forward I saw three objectives - none of them objectives of 
the Simplified Spelling Society cr of The Simpler Spelling Association unless 
those bodies were radically to alter their policies and declared purpose. 

As I thenceforward saw It - and see It all the frwre clearly now because of 
the Success of I.t.a. - the three objectives are distinct. 

(I> To take from the objectives of the S.S.S. and S.S.A. that part which Is 
of help to learning literacy. After all, the value of the alphabet lies in 
the [earning stages, not In the using stages. Even the Chinese with no 
alphabet find Ideograms, once the/ have learned them, of equal use, and are 
just as able to read and write as anyone using an alphabet. The outcome of 
this acceptance of a new art much more limited and attainable objective has 
been the development of I.t.a, for those who already speak English, and 
World I.t.a. for those who need to learn to listen and speak English as well 
as read and write it. 



<H) To reject that part of the objectives of the S.S.S. a^d S.S.A. which 
sought to Impose a less difficult, but nevertheless new, orthography upon 
the. child when 1ea r nlng to spell, and to adopt instead a new objective - 
one to substitute freedom In placu of conformity, and to put forward as the 
only requirement of spelling that it should be easily understood by any 
reader. Such a new freedom in spelling would greatly reduce the time wasted 
in learning to spell when the trarsltlcn needs to be made from writing in 
I.t.a. to writing' in T .0. I believe that this will lead to no change In 
the spelling of the most frequently recurr’ng words (the first 500 cover as 
much as 75JE of the words In any passage of continuous English and no worse 

* I recommend to those who wish ':o understand more fully the essential dif- 
ference between Shaw's new alphabet and Spelling Peforir with the old Penan 
alphabets, - pp. B-16 of The Late £?r. Mont FolUok - An Appraisal , the reprint 
of The Inaugural Horit Follicle Lec ure at Manchester University on 7th February 
19 6 u ; Also Androeled and t % e Lioa (Shaw Alphabet Td'tion) Fenguln EooVs Ltd. 
London 196?. 
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than £ tolerable diversity In the spellings of only some of the remaining 2?£. 
This wculd 'Tteen, of course, no change In printed English - only In the writing 
ond tvyew. .tlrg "Ihcse who write, non-professl ona 1 1 y , those who In fact 
produce very little writing In the course of the year, much of which Is III 
spe I led anyway . 

In the process of time at a school, and as children grow up and the pro- 
cess read and write more and more, they will come to spell In the existing 
T.O. convention the very common words, and even most of the common vords; 
while some of the less common and most of the unusual (ard dlff j 1 1 > words, 
vll I be spelled wrongly - as they are now, but even more undersrandab ly than 
they are now by those who attempt what they wculd ordinarily evade. 

This suggested new aspect of Spelling Reform, which would give the new gen- 
eration a new freedom, would parallel the two older freedoms in linguistic 
communication. We do not exact from any one, young or old, u ‘'copperplate 
hand 1 *, but are satisfied that the consideration of calning readership will 
Impose the necessary minimum discipline. We do not exact either, from those 
to whom we listen, a particular pronunciation. We it-/ suppose that there Is 
Ihe Queen’s Cor the President’s) English, but we deceive ourselves. Variety 
Is Infinite. There Is no single standard to which to conform, and If there 
were, no one would conform. Alternative pronunci ati ons , dialects and Indivi- 
dual Idiosyncrasies, combine to demonstrate th3t Ortho-epy doas no+ 1st, 
and that Ortho-graphy also might equally be dispensed with. After all, a 
conformity to neither Orthoepy nor Orthography woulc have no practical value 
which Is not ensured by the discipline of Intelligibility.* 



(Ill) To take over from Bernard Shaw the Idea that It Is desirable to de- 
sign a new, and non-Romanic, alphabet for personal correspor dence : one which 

will be significantly faster In handwriting than our present medium, but 
not as fast, nor as burdensome In learning, nor as aesthetically deterring, 
as the fast shorthand systems. 



* The choice before us fs a ijasty dilemma: either freedom to spell as we 

like, but as we know our reader will understand us; or a continuation of 
the grind cf "learning to spell 11 . Admittedly any new orthograph}' which the 
beginner will thus need o learn will be a somewhat easier one, but a single 
standard of pronunciation will need to be established and Will need to be 
learned OB of rote as a basis for spelling - much as spelling is learned now. 
Ko-one in their wildest optimism can expect agreement on pronunciation, 

In any case the result of departing from the new standard f.O. will bo a 
great proliferation of variant spellings corresponding with the variations 
in regional and individual pronunciations. If a sytrbol for tha schwa is 
not provid'd, the guesses of the writer whether the e should be used as In 
continent and continental, the a as i n metal and metallic will be widely 
variant, until we are back again to spelling bees, wondering whether there 
ought to be an o in acccumodate, at 07 and Obey. If we have a synbcl for 
the schwa the Writer will need to know when to use it in the weak forms 
of that , for, would and the final syllable of Porter on th and when to use the 
strong form. 

If variety is an inevitability why not nake a virtue of the 'n&vitable and 
allow it? The other course will need the imposition of a new rote learning, 
and one linked not to the universally acceptable convention of the past, but 
to some r.aw rote which will be based upon pronunciations which will not be 
generally acceptable by all who will either stick to T.O. or wii' intro- 
duce the freedom and variety advocated above in all words of which they do 
rov happen to know the spelling. 
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1 have spoken at length about these three, and have digressed from my main 
theme, - but to have done so enables me better to have explained my posi- 
tion about No. (I) - tho development of an Initial Teaching Alphabet - which, 
as I see It, will not only achleve^thal first objective point, but also pave 
the way for the other two objectives to be achieved, as achieved they ought 
to be, even If It be long after I and the youngest of my audience may have 
passed away. 

But I must return to the main stream of m/ theme. When I accepted the In- 
vitation from the Chairman of the 8ath Conservative Association, and a 
number of members of the txecutfve, to allow my name to be considered for 
adoption as the prospective Parliamentary candidate for that supposedly very 
safe Conservative seat, I had In mind that to become a Member of Parliament 
would not hinder, but could be made quite properly to help, what was, behind 
everything, my objective: similarly In accepting the position of Chairman 

of T h e Finance Committee of London University Institute of Education, 1 
supposed that the position and contacts so established would inevitably, and 
again very properly, help that objective - assuming of course that the pro- 
posal to Investigate the teretlts of an Initial teaching alphabet might be 
regarded as educationally sound. 

The late Dr. G. B. Jeffery had been for some years a friend of mine. He 
was Director of The Institute, and he accepted In 1951 on behalf of ■•ha 
Institute, a grant of £2,100 (£300 a year for seven years! from the Simplified 
Spelling Society, which grant I had negotiated with him for an Investiga- 
tion using Simplified Spelling to ascertain "whether English-speaking child- 
ren would more easily pass the barrier to complete literacy If they were to 
pass that barrier In a word symbol I zatlon which used the letters of the alpha- 
bet In a logical and wholly consistent appearance 1 ’ . (Ref. No. IK Dr. 

William R. Lee was engaged, and he reported in 1957. His report* did Mttie, 
If anything to advance the proposition that our traditional alphabets and 
spellings with them are a irajor handicap in learning to reud and write the 
visual forms of a language already known In its auditory form, but It was 
helpful to have demonstrated that only by a direct trial of a new medluu 
could judgment be formed and decisions taken. 

Meanwhile the two Dills in the House of Commons - the Private Member’s Bill 
of llth March 1949, and The Simplified Spelling 81 M of November 19th 1952, 
were two important date marks. The first, drafted Ly FoTITck, was 
defeated by only three votes; the second, drafted by me with the assistance 
of Mr. Maurice Liddell of Dyson Bell £ Co. the well-known Parliamentary 
Counsel, was passed by a majority of 12 on the second Reading, Both were in 
the names of Dr, Follfck and of other Members and myself. Di . FoMlcfc con- 
ducted the first, and I - at his request - drafted and conducted the second. 

The most convenient source for information on this Is *o be found in the 
above-mentioned paper - The late Dr. Mont Folliak: An Appraisal - Including 

particularly the copious notes at the end. The promise won from a very 
reluctant Minister of Education that: - 

"Any such organization could rely on my Interest and good will for 
their proposal as for any proposal designed to Investigate possible 
Improvements In this field of education. Such interest and good- 
will would not imply any prospect of additional grant It would 
be for the organization concerned to secure the willing co-opera- 
tion of local education authorities, teachers and parents, and 



* *1$ the Irregularity with which FngHsh is Spelt an Important Cause of 

Reading Difficulty' 1 (June 1957). 
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these must in my view remain free to decide with what particular 
forms of research they wish to associate themselves. All con- 
cerned in any such researches could rest assured of my good wishes 
for their work .’ 1 

was a step forward of the very greatest Importance. It was Indeed one of 
the essential foundation stones, and the most Important for what was to fol- 
low. Hera again that Paper Is the most convenient source of Information. 

Meanwhile a long period for persuasion was necessary. The persuasion was 
two-fcld: lecturing and discussing In what are now called Colleges of 

Education, and In education of the pubffc at large Through Public Relations. 

A select band of us, of vhom the present Speaker of The House of Commons, 

(Or. Horace King), Sir Graham Savage [shortly before the Director of Educa- 
tion (Superintendent In America) of London}, Peter MacCarthy (Head of the 
Department of Phonetics of Leeds University), Ralph Mcrley (M.P. for the 
ilchen Division of Southampton), Maurice Harrison (Oirector of Education for 
the City of Oldham), and myself were the most active. 

We were ail members of the Simplified Spelling Society, and all capable of 
dealing with Ihe main point at Issue; now that the Minister had blessed the 
project of trying an alternative alphabet and foglcal spellings, ought not the 
proposition to be tested In Schools on an experimental basis, or should the 
Idea remain in the limbo? We invariably asked the audience to vere t t a show 
of hands, and we even asked the audience +o vote again whether they would 
allow a child of theirs to be a ’'guinea-pig". 

The percentage voting In favour - on both questions was Invariably In the 
nineties and eighties. Commendably few of the students ”ch! ckened-out” even 
In the second concrete and subjective vote, from their first objective and 
Impersonal one. 

The effect on the Principals and on the 'ecturfng staff of such an overhwefm- 
Ing vote ‘.tas Impressive. If any University were to consider getting down to 
the hard practicalities of conducting the desired research, at least Its 
higher staff could count on a not wholly unfavourable reaction from a number 
of colleagues In the higher ranks In education. Its effect on Her Majesty's 
Chief Inspector of Education (Mr. Percy Wilson) was of at least equal im- 
portance. He attended one of my lectures - that a+ the Marla Grey College 
In Twickenham - and his subsequent conviction that an Initial teaching 
alphabet deserved a tr'al, w3s to have a decisive and practical consequence 
of very great Importance, as will be seen later. 

Moreover a steady stream even of embryo teachers entering Ihe staff-rooms 
of schools all over Britain, and the still small vo'ces of those who could 
claim to have at least considered the case for and against a research, would 
be c* potential Importance when the time came to seek volunteer schools and 
volunteer teachers for the experimental classes. 

We knew the Importance of this work, and looking back. It is clear that 
without this period of exposition no progress would have been possible later. 

In the same way my meeting with Bernard Shaw, and the considerable corres- 
pondence which followed, led to happenings following Ms death without 
which piogress would have been very much more difficult. The Impact of his 
advocacy, the effect on the public of his Will and all that It led to, was of 
very grea + value in the education of the Press, the T.V. programmers and 
of the publ ic. 

Here again I must refer to that paper The late £>. Vont Fcllick, I cannot 



do better +hun to quote from it a short passage which shows whet Dr. Folllck, 
Bernard Shaw and I* see.r to have achieved: 

11 Firstly he had advertised through the Engll sh-speaking world, and Indeed 
throughout non-Fng 1 1 sh-speak I ng countries too, that the English language as 
presently printed with the old roman alphabet was no longer thought to be 
perfect and above Improvement, even In fts own home land. Secondly he had 
forced the Government, and the particular Minister most Influential In 
English literate activities, to agree that the traditional conventions might 
be challenged to trial to Justify their dominance In Infant teaching at any 
rate, and to promise to give moral support to the act of challenge wherever It 
might be mounted. Thirdly he had in this p^ved the way for the eventual 
action by a major British University - the- leading Institute of Education 
and the only body important enough to dare stage such a challenge and, having 
staged It, to dare to adjudicate the dinner. He had thus carried the cause 
from the negative phase of decrying the old as being bad, to the positive one 
of Introducing and testing a to-be-newl y-created and better alternative. 

Meanwhile, Bernard Shaw, who was alive during the first of Dr. Fol lick's 
Bills, had supported him, if with certain reservations. Moreover, Shaw’s 
support after Ms (Shaw's) death was most effective, not only in his Will 
and In the bitter contesting of it, but also in the de facto victory on 
Appeal against the earlier adverse decision in the Lower Court. Shaw had 
thus been very active In supporting Fol lick’s objective, particularly for 
that first stage of their objective, a stage In which they were wholly at one. 
Just as the earl ter news that the British Parliament had voted In favour of 
a new spelling had made frontpage headlines in the British and overseas 
Press, so too, each of these three successive propaganda explosions of the 
dead, but still living, G.B.5. achieved. If possible, even bigger, better 
and wider world Press coverage, and discission. 

No ore could any longer maintain that consideration of a new convention and 
a better medium was other than a lively one. It might be stupid, it might be 
a lot else besides, but It was very lively. Generally In the minds of all, 
responsible or not, ’nfluentla) or not, was an awareness that a new force had 
arisen, one no longer to be ridiculed and airily dismissed; they became aware 
of the advent of a new medium of communication, which might be seen, If no 
bigger than a man’s hand rising as a cloud cn the horizon, bringing with It 
the possibility of the new and the better. The uni nf I lent i a 1 did not know 
how, or why, a rew and better was thus on the horizon; the Influential, 
virtually all, pre-judged the result of the challenge and were certain that 
the new would not be better - and reconciled themselves to the tiresome per- 
iod of disturbance apparently necessary for nroving them right. Meanwhile, 
let s lee d be disturbed as little as possible, for after ail what hope was 
there of finding any UiiversTty, much less a major one, so bereft of its 
senses and so blind to the decencies of cultured communication, as to be 
willing, much less desirous, of seltlng up the lists for such a challenge and 
acting es the organizer of the challenge antf as the judge? ,f 

As we know, that next step was achieved. 

The actual design of 1,t.a. was a slow evolutkn. Although I was ^een to 
have available on the tatle a concrete proposal, It was rot until l>>3 + h’t 
Alfred falrban*,, one of the greatest c s I I I graphers and most knowledgeable of 
exports In character Ization, helped me with ny first demorstrabl e exhibit. 

* While modesty and regard for the renoiv of my late colleague led ire to 
suppress in that .Memorial paper the leading and very active part which T 
had played, I need in this paper to ensure that the achievements 3tere men- 
tioned ara recorded as the fruit cf a collective effort Ly a number of 
people, among whom I had teen the most active, 
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I had printed many thousands of copies of It on a foolscap sheet. The alpha- 
bet was on one side, and the opening verses of St. John, Chapter I, on the 
oi her - ad satis to exemplify all of the characters of the alphabet. This in 
practice meant a Jump ahead as far vs Chapter III to the word "measure" for 
the character for the sound zhuh. These sheets we gave away at our lectures 
at Cot leges or Education and occasional Rotary Clubs. 1 suppose they will 
have a collectors’ value. 

It was only later than 1953 that the Monotype Corporation had sufficiently 
caught up on the back-log In alphabet design and production which the 1939-45 
War had lefr behind 

Much d!" b-sston with Beatrice Warde decided upon Monotype Ehrhardt Series 453 
as the best type-face around which to design type characters appropriate to 
the cal | Igrapulc characters which had been evolved for the then 19 augmenta- 
tions. The decision turned In part on the all-round suitability of that 
type face, but more particularly on the availability of a semi-bold alphabet 
(series 573). Falrbank had accepted my insistence that the Initial letters 
for sentences and prope r ‘ names should differ only In size (or In degree of 
blackness) , end not at all In shape, from their ordinary counterparts, f 
could not afford to have over 40 letters reduplicated In a larger (as well 
as the smaller) size. However a higher degree of blackness did not seem 
satisfactory. A "bold" character made the page too spotty, but a semi-bold 
character looked right enough, and enabled at any rate lip service to be paid 
to the convention of capitalization. It was or\lv later, when the concept of 
l.t.a. had won my complete confidence, that I hazarded the cost of adding 
two more alphabets of over 40 characters each, a majescule ordinary, and a 
majescule semibold. 

1 toyed long and lovingly with the Idea of basing the alphabets directly on 
the f-airbank original, and of cutting away from the generally accepted prac- 
tice of printing from printer's type. An attractive consideration was that 
the characters for the child to read, and the ones which he would In fact 
write, cduld then rorrespond to a greater degree, however, friends with a 
more practical than Idealistic a+titude to practical problems advised me 
that t had enough on my plate to make It wiser to refrain from the effort 
to persuade traditionalist teachers not onty on the philosophy of a new teach- 
ing medium, but also on a secondary issue that the whole of the alphabet 
should be graphic raider than Imprinted. 

Mi- . C. N. Feilowes, and Mr. J. Gouldlng and Mr. D. H. J. Schenck of The 
Monotype Corporat I o», , were patient and painstaking. My Ideas had become 
crystallized by then, and there was little room for flexibility at that stage, 
but great need for their skill In making the "augment at I ons" aesthetically 
acceptable In ihemselves and acceptable to bedfellows with the then 23 re- 
tent Ions . 



This is probably not the place, and there is too little tire, to develop the 
rationale behind the final decisions for each of the now 24 retentions and 
now 20 augmentations. It must suffice to say that each decision and each 
consequent form had been very carefully weighed In the light of the very ex- 
tensive knowledge and experience which a lifetime's up-brlnqlnq and a long 
period of gestation had stored up and brought to ber,r. Possibly the over- 
busyness of The Monotype Corporation during those pcst-war years, and the 
need to carry the Colleges of Education with us, were not without value. 



Clearly 1 have only myself to blame that others do not appreciate what con- 
siderations have lain behind tha choice of each character - and no choice can 
be considered on Its own and apart from Its relationship to each one of the 4J 
other choices. I believe, however, that my critics would have been well 
advised to consult me about ry reasons before tney had comitted themselvns 



by advancing, as some have done, what seem to be proposals lacking either the 
degree of knowledge -equlred for such crl+fclsm, or a sufficient sense of 
y\,gr responsibility. The suggestion has even been made that pg' ( - mark you - 

not even g!) would be a better characterization thang. Other suggestions 
have been made of an almost equally Insufficiently appreciative nature. 

Those who wish to make their own Initial teaching alphabets are free to do 
so, but let them design for themselves, and not tinker with what has been 
designed ad hoc for Its very special purpose, and stands or falls on Its mer- 
its as a balanced whole. 

The next step was the printing of THE EHREARDT AUGMENTED (40-Sound 42- 

character) Icver-case ROM.KN ALPHABET: The reasons and intentions underly- 

ing its design together with a specimen a 24-page pamphlet In which the now 
famous specimen passage appeared at the beginning: - 

Ala is printed in en a;gi&entec rcemen aU'abet 

In Its proof form It was to play a decisive and historic part. 

In April 1939 there met. In a room In the House of Corvnons, a party of the 
six most Important personages In British Education. They were: - 

T . Sir Willi am A lexander 
2. Mr. Lionel Elvin 
}. SI r Ronald Gould 

4. Mr. Walter James 

5. Dr. W. D. Wall 

6. Mr. Percy Wilson 

I displayed to them the specimens In the proof, and offered the undertaking 
that if the desired trial in Schools were to core about. It would bv backed 
by the finance necessary both to carry out the research and to provide read- 
ing materials progress! vely through the stages of developing reading skills. 

The question remained whether there could be enough teachers in schools who 
might be likely to volunteer themselves and their classes for a research pro- 
ject, If London University Institute of Education were to launch It* 

The decision was then and there takan that the article which I had brought In 
proof form, with the first two paragraphs printed In A.R. (as l.t.a. was 
then called) should be printed In a coming issue of The Times Educational 
Supplement . * That article contained an appeal to any teachers who might 
consider that the research was worth conducting and would be willing + o par- 
ticipate actively, that they should write to me. 

The rest of the story approaches the days when enough has already been writ- 
ten for there tc be no need for me to take It further. I took round to The 
Director of London University Institute of Education a batch of letters from 
some thirty teachers, couched In terms which Indicated not merely that the 
good-will was there, but that those who might decide to launch a research 
were secured from the criticism that an unacceptable - even if Idealistic - 
fad was being foisted upon a profession which would have nothing of it. 

Per contra t the Implication from tte letters was one of a duty to ascertain 
whether major progress In the tearnlng of reading would or would not even- 
tuate. 

The real work was about to begin. Once the University had decided Its course 
of action and the financial ends had been agreed and settled, action was plan- 
ned and action taken. I drafted and had printed for approval the little 12- 
page leaflet setting out the reasons why the University of London Institute 
of Education, In association with The National Foundation for Ed '.ationai 
Fesearch In England and Wales, was Initiating an investigation Into the early 

f Times Educational Supplement, 29th Kay I9S9. 
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stages of learning to read in a new medium. Advertisements were inserted, 
applicants Interviewed, and everything possible done to win public, and above 
aU parental and teacher, support. My paper to the Royal Society of Arts In 
November I960' was an important move In winning the sympathy towards the 
Idea of a trial of my alphabet and spelling. Then and for many years after, 
that paper has Influenced not only educators but the public generally. At 
all costs the "gulnea-plg” element had to be exorcised. The 8rltlsh Press 
and Television could not have been more sympathetic and helpful * and they 
and the public not a little Intrigued. 

When Mr. John Downing took up his duties on 1st October, ’960 he faced a 
formidable task in obtaining volunteer head teachers. Here the support of 
Her Majesty's Chief Inspector, Mr. Percy Wilson, of his Minister then Sir 
David Eccles, of Sir William Alexander and of Sir Ronald Gould, were deter- 
mining factors. So, too, was the support of Mr. Lionel Elvfn and of Dr. W. D. 
Wall. Their part deserves the greatest corrmendat Ion, since London University' 
Institute of Education and the National Foundation for Educational Research 
In England and Wales are so outstandingly the most appropriate and most re- 
spected institutions for carrying out such a research In Britain. 

Such has been the spread of i.t.a. since September 1961 that It comes as a 
healthy reminder that there could be as few as 20 pioneer schools in 1961 - 
at tho same time a measure of the great difficulties of educational research 
In this highly emotional field and a compliment to those, by whose Influence 
and hard work what might be said to have been a near-mlracle was achieved. 

Finally a little bouquet to the firm of Sir Isaac Pitman A Sons Ltd., without 
whose money, and above all without whose personnel and organization, all 
that has been accomplished would not have taken place. The experience, 
knowledge and skill in terms of a loyal manpower deployed, however thinly, 
across the whole of Ihe English-speaking world, was an essential factor In 
success, and a price’ess asset for ensuring that the success was not paro- 
chial but as widelv distributed as T.O. 

There was a vicious circle - one almost Impossible to cut. However much 1 
might "sell" the idea of trying a slmpfer alphabet and spellings and win 
support from teachers, I was ”as ore beating the air 1 '. "Where were the 
books?” However much I might talk to publishers about the Importance of a 
research and the consequent need for books, I was as one beating even thin- 
ner air. ”How many schools are using the alphabet - or likely to use it?” 

It was a great help that i was Managing Director and Chairman of the Board 
of a publishing fTrm, albeit one which neither Tn Britain nor in America or 
elsewhere had any standing In Infant Education. Nevertheless a pnSftion Is 
not everything. Loyalty and support art a sine qua non . The cool courage 
and apparently reckless daring and disregard of ordinary commercial caution, 
particularly of those I . the Hew York house, demands a very warm tnbute. 
Those who cut the vicious circle stood out among the whole publishing pro- 
fession. No other publisher would risk even a penny in those early and 
crucial days on such a blrarre and idealistic project. It was hard work to 
persuade other publishers even to aqiee to their books being transliterated 
and printed, and even when agreement was obtained. It had to be on the basis 
that the full cost of all unsold copies would be reccupabie. 

'nslnuatlons have been not infrequent that I.t.a, has been undertaken as a 
comnerc! a I racket. If so, from ry grandfather In f 842 to modern tines 
re have been uo greal-, so many, and so long expensive losses that there 
pnY^t have been a singular lack of commercial judgment - and for over a 
L r\l v> fury. If It shoe Id be that some of the hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
on balance In the future, some profit were to return to those who 
have had an Ideal and z faith surpassing commerce, I for one would rejoice 
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In the ex post facto evidence of a higher justice, which determined that the 
loss should be diminished and even reversed. 

For my own personal part, I have often wished that I had been not a publisher 
but, say, a brewer with a hobby and the means to follow It. I have always 
returned to offer thanks that I have been what 1 was, someone deeply Imbued 
ulth a sense of educational vocation, and that I had become experienced In 
Just what was needed for the tasks In hand. I am glad, too, that my educa- 
tional experience was not In the Infant school, but In the linguistic suhjec+ 
of Shorthand and Typewrit Irg. Had I been an Infant teacher, I would have ac- 
cepted and stood by the generally accepted dogmas and never thought to 
question them. Shorthand and Indeed Typewriting are essentially linguistic 
subjects, and It has been as obvious to me In Infant reading as It has been I 
shorthand transcription, that the linguistic competence of the reader or the 
transcriber Is at feast as Important a part of success as any technical skill 

1 believe that for the future the great contribution of l.t.a. Is going to be 
In h Igh- I IghtI ng the Importance of the language skill. In listening, speaking 
reading and writing, and I n leading the way to teaching policies and tech- 
niques In which the deliberate teaching of language Is the objective, and 
the media and mechanisms no more than the tools by which to achieve the ob- 
jective. 
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PREFACE 

Because of my association with simpler shelling and spelling reform for some 
60 years, actively for the past 45 years, and with fir James Pitman In that 
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and other common Inta*ests tor more than 30 years, I have been asked to supply 
some background and porspeci Ive, possibly looking forward as well as back^ for 
the present profoundly Important progress of I.t.a. I do this gladly, ab'ho 
to survey so large a topic as English spelling and spelling reform Involves 
d high degree of selectivity and condensation, compressing Into a sentences or 
a paragraph topics which would warrant a separate essay or book, and have, 

In fact, aeen dealt with In Innumeralbe articles and many books. Ity justifi- 
cation for this over-s ImpJ i f Icatlon must be the effort to give a conspectus 
of a field little known to the present generation, much of the material or 
which Is relatively Inaccessible. Such aspects of the situation as represent 
my own conclusions from the premises, I have tried to present briefly but 
clearly. 

I am Indebted to many sourros, first and foremost to my father, Me I v 1 1 Devey 
— better known for his Decimal Classification, used In the overwhelming 
majority of American lltrarles end In more than TOO countries thruout the 
world — who was largely responsible for the founding of both of the two chief 
spelling reform organizations In this country: The Spelling Reform Associa- 

tion in 1876, which commanded the support of many of the foremost philologists 
and lexicographers of that period, and the Simplified Spelling Board, to 
which Andrew Carnegie gave over $250,000 between 1906 and 1919; both merced 
In 1945 to form the present Simpler Spelling Association. Also, I am greatly 
Indebted to Dr. Ben D. Wood, whose Invaluable services to I.t.a. in this 
country are well known, for his Insistence and assistance In this contribu- 
tion; to Dr. Abraham Tauber for references from hTs unpublished doctoral 
thesis, Spelling Fefom in the United States , to be published shortly by 
the Philosophical Library;, and to the Grant Foundation for Important finan- 
cial support of various undertakings directly relevant to the development 
of I.t.a. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet (l.t.a. 4 , as Sir James Pitman has rightly 
emphasized from the beginning (39) I i not spelling reform. Those very fea- 
tures, both of symbol forms and spelling rules, which make It a better Initial 
teaching medium (I.t.m.) than any other heretofore devised, would rightly be 
adjudged detrimental In a spelling reform notation. If, however, there were 
no need of spelling reform, there would be no reed for l.t.a., and most pre- 
vious efforts In this field have been by spelling reformers. Conversely, were 
It not for l.t.a., the prospects for eventual reform of English spelling would 
be far less bright; for general ? ntlon of l.t.a. as rhe first stage of 
learning to read and write will pre-jee In due course an adult generation 
measurably familiar with the number and nature of the sounds of their own lang- 
uage, as the present generation emphatically are not, and aware also of the 
added burden which our archaic traditional orthography (T.O.) Imposes on simple 
phonemic writing. Under such conditions, most of the obstacles which have 
held back spelling reform for the past -tDO years would virtually disappear. 

To see the present l.t.a. program in perspective, I propose to outline, very 
briefly, tne evolution of English spelling and the state which It has reached; 
the long history of efforts for reform; and some of the previous examples of 
using a phonemic notation as an Initial teaching medium (I.t.m.), which proved 
uniformly successful but did not survive. From that past we may, I hope, 
gain a clearer view of the present an< perhaps a glimpse of the future. 



ENGLISH SPELLING 

The fundamental cause of our present chaotic and Indefensible spelling, under- 
lying all the rest, has been the effort to spell a cosmopolitan language, 
basically Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic, but greatly enriched from Ronarce sources, 
notably Norman- French, which distinguishes about 40 sounds, by means of a 
Roman alphabet, quite adequate for Latin, for which It was developed, but 
containing a maximum of 26 letters. In fact, during rtjch of the formative 
period this alphabet contained only 22 letters, lacHng distinction of J from 
20 



I, of k f f oil c, of v from u, and the character w. Sir James has given us, two 
years ago a most Interesting as well as scholarly account of the evolution of 
the Roman alphabet, both upper case and lower case, and of the forces which 
led to abandonment, even before the Impact of printing, of the /\ngto-Saxon 
characters which might have saved the day (38). I shall confine here 

to summarizing the more Important secondary factors which have contributed 
to the evolution of the spellings with which we are burdened today. 

The early scribes struggled valiantly, but Individual istical ty. Tacking any 
unifying authority, with the problem of expressing alphabetically — so far 
as might be, phonetically — some 40 sounds with only 20-odd characters, but 
their difficulties led Chaucer to lament In Troilus and Crlseyde: 



And for ther is so gret e dyverslte 
in Erjlis3h, and in wri tyng of our tonge, 

So preye I God, that nen myswrite the, 

Ne the mysmetere i for cefaut oi tonge. (5) 

The advent of printing developed gradually, but somewhat prematurely, while 
the evolutionary process was still coing on, a demand for uniformity, at the 
same time that It Introduced new prcblems of its own. Many of Cexton's and 
other early printers were foreigners, especially Dutch, relatively unfaml- 
liar with English, who tended to solve spelling problems, when they recognized 
them, according to the canons of thslr own language. Furthermore, until well 
Into the 16th century, the practice persisted of Justifying lines (straighten- 
ing the right-hand margin) by addinc extra letters, rather than spaces; most 
often a final e. 



Publication of the King James Bible In 1611 exerted a powerful Influence to- 
ward Investing with a c-artain authority the relatively consistent spellings 
which It employed, and to that extert tended to slow down the natural pro- 
cess of attempting to conform to those changes In pronunciation which are an 
inevitable phenomenon of the life ard growth of any language. When to this 
Influence was added the ponderous prestige of Johnson's dictionary, appearing 
In 1755, It may fairly be said that rigor mortis had set It, and that a dead 
spelling had ceased the attempt to represent faithfully a living language. 



Between these dates, ore other significant force had entered In to pollute 
the well of English undefiled. The scholars and pedants who, Inspired by 
the Renaissance, delighted to trace all good things back to classical sources, 
had devoted some scholarship and more pseudo-scholarshl p tr discovering clas- 
sical etymologies for English words, and attempting to signalize these In 
current English spellings, fo them we owe such spellings as controller , 
debt, delight , doubt , foreign, island, sovereign, etc., which In each case 
conceal the true derivation. 

Such further slight changes bs have occurred in the last two centuries. In- 
cluding the divergencies between (Irtish and American usage for which Noah 
Webster was chiefly responsible, wt I be betfer dealt with under the heading 
of spe 'ling reform. 

What row are the characteristics of our present T.O., which have produced 
the urgent demand which 1.1. a. been created to supply? 
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An Ideal spelling would be phonemic rather than phonetic; that Is, making 
only those distinctions between sounds which are semantical ly significant 
and which are readily recognizable by the untrained ear. On this phonemic 
basis. It would have one and only onO symbol (grapheme) for each Sound 
(phoneme) and, allowing for regional differences In pronunciation, would have 
one and only one sound for each symbol. What In fact, do we find? 
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English heterografy fists, for the 41 sounds distinguished by the Simpler 
Spelling Association Fonetlc Al fabet (41) — the 40 sounds of i.t.a. plus 
schwa — 507 different spellings, an average of !2.4 spellings per sound (8). 
Ellis (17), Indeed, identified more than 600 spellings , but he defined a 
spelling somewhat differently and included proper names, whereas English 
heterografy confines itself to the 70,000 v/ords Tn one abridQed dictionary, 
excluding proper names (7). Conversely, Efiglish hetevogvafy , rearranging the 
data given above, finds a total of 26? different spellings or an average of 
1.9 pronunciations per spelling (9). 

The monumental study of English spellings by Hanna, et al. (19) just published, 
analyzes exhaustively, using computer techniques, every phoneme of 17,000 
common words, derived chiefly from the Thorn d i ke-Lorge count of 15 million 
running words; taking into account the position of the phoneme (initial, 
medial, or final) In the syllable, and the degree of stress (primary, secondary, 
or none). The study depended on Me rri am- Webs ter '$ New Collegiate Dictionary , 

6th edition, as its authority for pronunciations, but reduced the 62 phonemes 
there distinguished to 52 — which is, of course, still too many. On this 
basis, the study found, for these common words, 334 different spellings (cf. 

507 above) of these 52 phonemes, requiring 170-odd different graphemes (cf. 262 
above); almost precisely the 1.9 ratio of pronunciations to spellings noted 
above. Altho this analysis was performed on a dictionary basis, disregarding 
frequency of occurrence except for a half dozen code numbers for broad groups, 
the one figure which is comparable, the proportion of consonant phoneies, 

62.10?, to vowel phonemes, 37.90? (20), strikingly confirms the validity of 
Dewey’s earlier work (If). 

Using these data and taking Into account further sc-calfed envi ronmenta 1 
factors, and the morphological factors of compounding, affixation, and word 
families, the study then constructed an algorithm or rule of procure, which 
manipulated 77 different graphemes according to 203 rules. A co voter pro- 
grammed according to this algorithm was able to spell Just under 50? of the 
investigated 17,000 words correctly, and another 36? with only one error! 

I can think of no belter or more objective nieasure of the burden which spelling 
reform seeks to lift from education — the task to which i.t.a. dd’resses 
itself till that happy day arrives — than the foregoing figure. 

From such analyses, it is quite obvious tha* most of the vast volume of re- 
search on spelling and the teaching of spelling, during the past 50 years, 
has been dealing with symptoms, not with tho disease, and resembles nothing so 
much as efforts to build a modern emergency hospital at a grade crossing. In- 
stead of eliminating the crossing. Furthermore, the various reading methods 
which have battled each other with varying fortunes over the past centu r y are 
revealed as chiefly efforts to rationalize the Irrational; to sweep the dif- 
ficulties of English spelling under the rug, where they bulk too large to be 
disposed cf Tn so summary a fashion. Confirmation of this fact Is found in the 
experience with languages such as Italian or Spanish, the spelling of which 
is almost completely phonetic. Especially pertinent is the experience of 
Wales, which has the bilingual problem of Welsh, in which the wr!t l en language 
is, believe it or not, almost purely phonetic, and English. Harrison (27), 

(28) queried a number of teachers, principals, and inspectors in these bi- 
lingual Welsh schools and obtained unanimous testimony that whatever method 
was employed for the teaching of English, the question of anything but a 
simple phonic approach to Welsh simply did not arise. 



SPELLING PEFOFM 

Efforts at reforming Enqllsh spelling are practically coeval with the birth 
of modern English, commonly taken as the teg'nnlng of the 16th century. 



Among several reformers, who published proposals during that century, John 
Hart, wrltinq In 1554 and again in 1570, when he pjblished M A Method of 
Comfortable Beginning for All Unlearned, Whereby They May Bee Taught to 
Read", was the first to emphasize spelling reform as an aid to [earning to 
read <46). D.^os that sound fairly modern? Likewise, William Bullokar, who 
published cbout 1580, four books in his "amended” spelling, made the point 
that for "easy conference" the new orthography must not differ too much from 
the old. (47). What price compatibility, except for the name. 

The well-meant efforts of the 17th and 16th centuries reed rot concern us 
particularly now. The great event of that period was the paralyzing effect, 
already referred to, of Johnson's Dictionary (31), which was an effort, not 
at reform but at standard fzatlon, which not merely stopped the clock but 
even set it back a bit. Tsuber (48) gives an interestingly Informative re- 
view of Dr. Johnson's attitude, from which f quote two fragments from the pre- 
face to the Dictionary: 

I have attempted fev alterations, and among 
those few, perhaps the greatest part is from modern 
to ancient practice. 

I hope that I may be allowed to recommend to 
those whose thoughts have been, perhaps, employed 
too anxiously on verbal singularities, not to dis- 
turb upon narrow views or for minute propriety, the 
orthography of their fathers... Much less ou ; jht our 
written language to comply with the corruptions of 
oral utterance ... 

One significant event of this 17th and 18th century period, precedt^j the 
1 9 th century association of sh.-thand and spellirg reform thru Isaac Pitman, 
was the predominant influence of shorthand in favor of writing by sojnd 
rather than by spelling. Here, because the written characters differed com- 
pletely from the Roman alphabet, there was no visual prejudice In favor of 
familiar letter combinations, and the obvious advantages of writing phonetical- 
ly prevailed. Indeed, the very first alphabetic C" workable shorthand sys- 
tem, that of John Willis, published anonymously In 1602, expressly stated 
that "In this Art, not the orthographie, but the sound of the word Is re- 
spected". (131. The same Instructions, in varying form end degree, appear 
in the great majority of the 2f0 systems of shorthand published during the 
next 235 years, prior to Isaac Pitman's Stenographic Bond-Hand in [837. As 
early as 1766, we find Hoidsworth and Aldridge taking for granted without 
argument, In their very definition of shorthand, slrlct writing by sound, and 
proceeding 1o give a clear, full, and essentially accurate account of the 
minimum 40 sounds recognized from that day to this as essential, and their 
relations to each other. 

With Isaac Pitman, the historical connection between spelling reform ano ■ 
shorthand may be said to have retched its culmination. Thruout his life, 

Isaac Pitman was active as a militant spelling reformer, and spent the great- 
er part of the large revenue from his shorthand publications on spelling 
reform experiments 3 rd propaganda. As early as 1843, he supplemented his 
Foncgmfic Journal wTth the Fcmolipie Journal^ and enunciated the proposal on 
that "As Forografy becomes the general medium of written conmunf cation, 
Fonotipic printing »-ust follow ... We shall, therefore, advocate Fcrocrafy us 
a nears for the a*tainmert of the grea A need -- Fcrotipic Printing”. Indeed, 
we are told by Baker (I): "From this time, he recorded his system ot short- 

hand chiefly as an introduction to spelling reform; and to the advocacy of 
a phonetic note Ion, he devoted the strenuous efforts of a lifetime and his 
own reans without stint, while he had also the nor?.l and pecuniary support 
of a large number of adherents in all parts of the country.” 

The unceaslnq efforts by Sir Isaac Pitman, from 1843 until his death In 1897, 
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Including his active collaboration with Alexander J. Ellis from f 843 to 
1856, are the chief landmark of English spel ling reform in Great Britain In 
the 19th century, and his Phonotypy Is one of Ihe acknowledged parents of his 
grandson’s J.t.a. Harrison (21) gives an Interesting account of his efforts, 
including El I P s 1 s tribute to him as "The Father of English Phonetic Spelling". 

It is Interesting to note that In the years following their active collabora- 
tion, Ellis moved step by step toward a no-new-1 etter notation, publishing In 
1870 his Glosdia , in which "combinations rather than separate letters have 
definite sounds" (58); followed In I860 by his Dimidim Spelling, or Haaf 
ov Whet is Weeded f 59 > , which admitted various alternative spellings in the 
effort + <n increase Its compatibility with T.O. Glosslc may justly be con- 
sidered as the prototpye of the N&j Spelling of the Simplified Spelling 
Society, which may be regarded as the ether parent of l.t.a., since the liga- 
tured symbols of i.t.a. derive almost entirely from the digraphs of flew Spelling , 
No less Interesting is the 1 1 tt I e-krown final spelling reform publication of 
Sir Isaac Pitman, "The Speter", published January 1895, which employed no rew 
letters, and almost no diacritics ^60). 

In the United States, the first notable effort was Benjamin Franklin’s "A 
Scheme for a New Alphabet and a Reformed Mode of Spelling", devised in 1768, 
but not published till 1779; best known thru his "Letter to Miss Stevenson", 
written in 1768, and later published In the Appendix to Noah Webster’s 
"Dissertation on the English Language" (49). 

Tauber (50) describes Noah Webster’s first reetlng with Benjamin Franklin in 
1766 and reviews at some length the Influence of Webster on African spell- 
ing, which. Ironically, In view of the trenendous Influence of his spelling 
books, was largely on the side of orthodoxy. 

The first serious and sustained effort in the United States was undoubtedly 
that of Stephen Pearl Andrews, who brought back from London In 1843 some of 
Isaac Pitman's books and pamphlets on Phonography and Phonotypy, and publish- 
ed In [844 the first American Instruction Dook or> Pitman’s Phonography, and 
In 1846 the First Book of Andrews and Boyle's Series of Phonotypio Headers, 

This was six years before Isaac Pitman’s brother, Bern Pitman, removed to 
America, and undoubtedly helped to stimulate tne series of teaching experi- 
ments In the New England area, later referred to. Andrews’ crusading zeal 
continued thruout a long lifetime, but +he considerable success of the 
Andrews and Boy^e shorthand publications was not paralleled by the spelling 
reform aspect. 

In 1859, Zalnon Richards, the first president of what Is now the National 
Education Association, aroused considerable Interest by a report of impres- 
sive results from teaching reading with a phonetic alphabet, as far back as 
1644; and committees were appointed and reported for several years (5|). 

Other early supporters of spelling reform at the N.E.A. included Horace Mann 
and President F.A.P. Bernard of Columbia College. 

The highwater mark of organised spelling reform in the United States was 
reached in a dozen years from 1874 to 1886, under the leadership of the 
American Philological Association. In 1874, the presidant, Professor Francis 
A. March of Lafayette College, made a vigorous attack on what he called, "The 
monstrous spelling of the English language" and Tts impact on education. 

This was followed up no less vigorously in 1875 by his successor as president, 
Professor J. Hammond Trumbull of Yale College, which resulted In the forma- 
tion of a distinguished conmlltee, headed by the t rst president of the 
Association, Professor William Dwight Whltey of Yale College, whose report 
next year, known as the "Prlncipls of ’76'' (Appendix A) has lost nothing of 
Its validity In the ensuing 91 years. This was followed, fn 1377, by a pro- 
posed Standard Fhonetlc Alphaber, so soundly conceived that It served, a gen- 
eration Tater, with Insignificant alteration of fundamentals, as the basis for 
the Revised Scientific Alphabet, commonly koewn as the N.E.A. Alphabet, devel- 
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oped between I ^04 and (911, by joint committees of the American Philological 
Association, Modern Language Association and National Education Association, 
and used as Key I of the Funk 1 Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary. A series 
of annual reports followed, dealing with various rules and recommendations, 
culminating in 1886 In a list of some 3500 amended spellings (Involving no 
new letters), recommended jointly by the Philological Society of London and 
the American Philological Association. The classic history of this whole per- 
iod Is that of March (32), prepared at the request of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, HI 1 1 iam T. Harris, o,;d published In IS93. 

During this sane period, an Internet Iona I Convention for the Amendment of 
English Orthography was held In Philadelphia In 1876, in conjunction with the 
Centennial Exposition, with the President of the Amertcan Philological 
Association, Professor S. S. Haldeman of the University o* Pennsylvania, pre- 
siding and Me I v 1 1 Dewey as Secretary. The Convention resolved itself Into a 
permanent organization, the Spelling Reform Association, which elected Francis 
A. March as President and Mefvlt Dewjy as Secretary, and which commanded 
the support of a distinguished group of scholars. Including many of those 
active In the A.P.A. During the next decade, the S.R.A. supported, supplemen- 
ted and encouraged, so far as limited financial resources would permit, the 
spelling reform efforts of the A.P.A, The chief surviving record of Its acti- 
vities during this early period Is found In the bulletins compiled and pub- 
lished by Vickroy (55) In 1881. 

In 1887 on the Initiative of Dewey, the S.R.A. undertook publication of an 
official organ. Spelling, which recorded and, In fact, constituted the chief 
activity of the succeeding period. The difficulties under which It labored 
are expressed In these few lines from the first editorial: 

It is vel known that reformatory jurnals have M no money in them. 1 ’ 
This jurnal is begun and vil be carried on for a reasonable time, in 
the hope that the friends of reform, and the public wil find it useful, 
and wil giv a sufficient support. If, after a reasonable time, it is 
not supported, it wil die; for we reserv the privilege of acknowledg- 
ing, should occasion arize, the powerful logic of a big printer's 
bil in a litl tresury. We make no promises and no predictions. (43} 

Four Issjes were published during 1687, five more between 1892 and 1894, 
before the pressure of Dewey’s multifarious activities In the fields of 
Mbrarlanship and higher education, as well as the lack of financial support, 
resulted In Its dlscont I nuance . Largely on my Initiative, the publication 
was revived for a year, as a quarterly, In a different format, published joint- 
ly by the Simplified Spelling Society (of Great Britain!, the SimplffTed 
Spelling Board, and the Spelling Reform Association, In 1925, and again in 
1931, but that story belongs to another era (44). 

Between 1886 and 1906, the chief field of effort shifted to the National 
Education Association, with the driving force coming increasingly from E.O, 
Vaile of Chicago, a dedicated, indefatigable, and tndiscourageabie spelling 
reformer, albeit handicapped by an Irascible disposition. The most important 
achievements of that period, to which Tauber devoles considerable space (52), 
were the adoption In 1898, as an entering wedge, of the famous N.E.A. 12 
words , 



tho thru thoro program decalog pedagog 

aMho thruout thorofare catalog demagog Prolog 

some of which have since established themselves as preferred usage; and the 
jppoint-nent in 1904, with Valle as chairman, of the committee which took the 
lead in developing the Revised Scientific Alphabet <N.E . A. Alphabet), pre- 
viously referred to. This fatter effort was expressly not spelling reform. 



but Its proponents rightly believed that adoption of a rational, phonetic 
notation as a key to pronunciation In dictionaries and textbooks would go 
far toward paving the way for future spelling reform — a parallel, on a 
less directly Influential scale, to the potential effectiveness of l.t.a. as 
the parent of future spelling reform. Vslle also published (53) a comollation 
of the most Important evidence and arguments of the 1 9th century spelling re- 
form movement, Including Max Muller’s notable paper. On Spelling 05). 

The chief event of early 20th century spelling reform was the formation in 1906 
of the Simplified Spelling Board, and its activities during the period that 
funds were available. Andrew Carnegie had promised $10,000 a year for TO 
years to encourage the formation of the Board, and actually gave them $260,000 
within (4 years, but the funds were personal subventions, not endowment, and 
lapsed with his death in 1919; for the Carnegie Corporation, for whatever rea- 
sons, refused Its support, altho Mr. Carnegie had told Melvll Dewey the last 
time they met that he considered the movement one of his most worth-while 
benefactions. The Board consisted of 50 front-rank scholars and educators, as 
well as men of letters and men of affairs, with an Advisory Council of some 
250 members, also of recognized status or influence in those fields. Its 
first widely publicized effort was the "list of Common Words Spelled in Two 
or More Ways”, the famous "300 Words", which President Theodore Roosevelt, a 
member of the Board, directed the public printer to use, and then had to 
back down under pressure from Congress and conf J ne his usage to White House 
cor respondent. Other lists of recommended words and rules followed, the 
final dictionary list including some 6,000 words. By means of two or three 
field workers and a substantial body of publications, including 26 circulars 
and the Simplified Spelling Bulletin, published quarterly beginning In 1909, 
the Board enlisted substantial support for a moderate degree of simplifi- 
cation. This Included, at one time, 460 universities, colleges and rcrmal 
schools, which agreed to use some degree of simpler spellings officially and/ 
or to permit their students to use them; 556 newspapers and periodicals, cir- 
culating more lhan 16 million copies, using the N.E.A. 12 words and most of 
the 300 words; and some 40,000 individual signers of a postal card pledge to 
use sorre degree of simpler spelling in their own writing. The final step of 
the Board’s active period was publication of the 1920 Handbook (36), which 
exhausted the Carnegie funds which had been their chief support. The members 
of the Board and Council retained their Interest and their convictions, but 
as a group were In no position to provide funds for an active program, so the 
effect on the public was that the movement had collapsed. Thereafter, the 
Board continued to operate chiefly on its previously acquired momentum, with 
occasional unsubsidized meetings to plan and hope. 

During this period, partly to avoid confusing the public, the Spelling Reform 
Association had purposely remained completely Inactive. The Board, however, 
had of necessity, at Mr. Carnegie's Insistence, confined its recommendations 
tc limited piecemeal simplifications, eschewing any radical phonetic re- 
form, with or without new letters. When, therefore, the Carnegie support 
and Influence ceased, the most active reformers (mostly members of the 
Board) reactivated the Spelling Reform Association, in name at least, as a 
vehicle for more thorogoi ng reform, and published in 1930 the S.P.A. Foret U 
Alfabet, which later became with very slight alterations, the present S.S.A. 
Fonetic Alfabet (Appendix 8), which thus derives directly from the original 
1877 A.P.A. Standard Foretfc Alfabet, thru the 1911 M.F.A, Revised Scientific 
Alphabet, ar,d a further simplification thereof as a ^ey alphabet proposed ty 
the Simplified Spelling Board in 1922. 

Meantime, in Great Britain, the British Simplified Spelling Society had 
been formed in 1908, with the aid of a modest grant from Mr. Carnegie and with 
a roster including many of the most distinguished linguistic scholars of 
Great Britain; and had published In 1910 the first edition of the FP0P0SALS 
FOB SIMPLIFYING THE SPELLING OF ENGLISH (26) *hlch became in due course the 
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present Sew Spelling (40) of that organization, from which the ligatured char- 
acters of i.t.a. chiefly derive. This evolution was substantially furthered 
by a conference In London in 1930, for which I was chiefly responsible, be- 
tween representatives of the Simplified Spelling Society and the Anglic 
Association, founded by Professor R. E. Zachrisson of Ipp.'ala University (61). 
The mutually beneficial results of that conference were embodied In due 
course In the 5th and 6th editions of New Spelling, the successor of the ori- 
ginal Proposals, and received the blessing of the Simplified Spelling Board, 
wMch was all that I could offer under the restricted policies still In effect 
at that time. 
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The final stage, up till now, of the organized spelling reform movement in 
this country, was the merger In 1946 of the Spelling Reform Association, 
dating from 1876, and the Simplified Spell '-no Board, dating from 1906, to 
form the present Simpler Spel I Ing Association, with a declared purpose broad 
enough to include all approaches to the spelling reform problem. Their first 
and most important action was to promulgate World English Spelling (WES), 
a no- new- tetter phonemic notation, following closely the British Sew Spelling , 
with only five minor variations, alt of which were later Ironed out at a con- 
ference In London in 1955. This move a! once shifted the emphasis from the 
two extremes, the piecemeal recommendations of the S.S.B. or the whole hog 
phonetic alphabet of the S.R.A., to the rrlddle ground of substantially phone- 
mic writing with no new letters, toward which both Pitman and Ellis had moved; 
the ground consistently occupied by thi S.S.S. from the beginning. Right 
now, negotiations with the S.S.S. are In progress to Incorporate, hopefully 
in both notations, a few slight further concessions from accurate ly phonemic 
writing. In the light of I.t.a. experience, to raise to an ever higher degree 
their compatibility with T.O. 

As with our brief examination of English spelling, let us turn now from his- 
tory to brief Analysis and appraisal of spelling reform. The arguments In 
Its favor fall Into three main categories: 

1) Economy of time and effort and money, now wasted In the writing and 
printing of superfluous letters. This was the chief argument which Shaw 
deemed worthy of serious consl deration (45), yet in terms of social and 
economic values, T regard It as the least of the three, aitho It Is true that 
the possible saving of I letter In 6 by a one-sign, one-sound phonetic alpha- 
bet (12), now runs well Into billions of dollars. Incidentally, the more Im- 
mediately practicable type of reform, such as World English Spelling, using 

no new fetters, actually effects no saving of letters, since the systematical- 
ly used digraphs offset the elimination of silent letters. 

2) Facilitating the spread of English as the dominant International 
auxiliary language, or second language, of the world. The superior fitness 
of English for this task, except for its spelling, has been well recognized 
for a century or more; first clearly formulated, perhaps by the eminent 
German philologist, Jakob Grirrvn (54). That thene has been ably developed 
two years ago, by Block (3). A much briefer summary of the case for English, 
especially as compared with artificial languages, appears in the Interna- 
tional Language Review (10). 

3) The effect on elementary education, and 'thru education on juvenile 
delinquency, adult illiteracy and uremp foyab i 1 1 ty , and on the hum.ar misery 
as well as social and economic evils, which those Involve, This of course 
is the field to which I.t.a. addresses Itself, ard while I.t.a. is neither 
spelling reform nor a s-Itable spetllrg reform notation (39), sere Idea 

of the values at stake may be gained from the test results thus far achiev- 
ed. Imagine, If you please, the still better results which will be achiev- 
ed as further research develops new methods to take fullest advantage of 
the potentialities of the medium, ar,d then Imagine that when the time for 
the transition Is reached, there is no transition -- the job Is done. 

Most of the hoary arguments against spelling reform — loss of etymologies, 
confusion of homonyms (more accurately, homophones), necessity for reprint- 



Ing existing books, leek of a standard of pronunciation, etc, — all minutely 
analyzed and rejected by the most competent philologists ar>d linguists before 
most of us were born, are rarely heard today, but for th^se Interested, they 
will be found, with appropriate comments and quotations in appendix C. 

The real obstacles, which effectively preclude any hope of changing the spell- 
ing habits of the present adult generation. Include: 

Unawareness by most of those who have learned to read and to spell (passably, 
at least) of how heavily the burden of T.O. bears on today's school child; 

An almost total lack of awareness of the number and nature of the sounds of 
their own I anguage ; 

Total lack experience (except for shorthand writers) fn writing English 
phonenicaf,/ n any notation; 

Lack of agreement among reformers as to exact details of a notation suffici- 
ently compatible with T.O. to bridge the necessary transition period of use 
concurrently with T.O. -- ar a.pect to which, over the years, I have given 
considerable attention; 

Unavoidable distraction from the substance of any written communication to 
its form, during the transition period. 

All of these are, of course, inevitably reinforced by the Inertia which dreads 
the effort of the change. 

It should be obvious hew largely most of these obstacles would be resolved 
for a generation which had arrived at Its competence In T.O. thru the medium 
of i.t.a. 

As my primary topic is I.t.a., not English spelling or spelling reform, I 
forbear to discuss at any length the various solutions offered by fhe spell- 
ing re.formers. Their name Is legion, but they fall naturally Into three gen- 
eral categories, briefly described In a current S.S.A. folder (2). 

At one extreme Is the piecemeal approach, to which the S.5.B, committed It- 
self; lists of particular words, guided by a few general rules, but with no 
underlying phonemic code. This solution falls of Its own weight because it 
yields no return in economy or consistency comparable to the effort involved. 

At the other extreme Hes the ideal solution which the S.R.A. espoused: a 

simple ore-sign, one-sound phonemic alphabet created by supplementing - 
(not Bupp lan ting) +he Roman alphabet, by assigning to each existing letter a 
single fixed value consistent with present usage, and creating some 20 more 
or less, new characters. In harmony with the canons of design of the lower- 
case Roman alphabet and suggesting, to a degree, familiar T.O. representations 
of the sounds to which they are assigned. This is. Indeed, an Ideal solution, 
and would have immediate practical use, to a lfmi 4 ed extent, as a key to 
pronunciation in dictionaries and textbooks; bu + even with comp'c.t. agree- 
ment on a particular form, c^iy genet" 1 adoption, such as would yield the 
huge savings previously referred to, lies generations In the future, because 
of the equally enormous practical prcolem? of providing tre necessary new 
characters In hundreds of type r 3 ces, aach in several sizes, In 10,000 print- 
ing estab | i shments aid, with drastically rearranged keyboards, cn 10 million 
typewri tens. 

Between these two extremes, lies the middle way, consistently maintained by 
the S.S.S. from Its Inception and supported by fhe S.S.A. as the most Im- 
mediately practicable solution: substantially phonemic writing, within the 

limitations of the universally available Roman alphabet, by e tindar di z i no 



it; assigning to each single letter the single sound most consistent with lt*> 
T.O. usage, and selecting from T.O, practice, or creating in harmony with T.O. 
analogies, a sufficient number of digraphs, each restricted to a single 
sound, to provide for the 40-odd sounds to be distinguished. The problem of 
represent! ng, with a minimum departure from T.O., the vowel sounds In unstres- 
sed syllables, makes thjs solution more difficult than at first appears, but 
over a period of 60 years, New Spelling and WES have brought this solution 
about as close to the most acceptable balance between fully phonemic writing 
and compatibility as seems practicable. Certainly this solution offers the 
greatest possibility for evolving naturally, as Shaw expressed It In pro- 
posing a quite different scheme, for which it would have been quite impracti- 
cable, "side by side with the present lettering until the better ousts the 
worse' 1 . 

For a fuller discussion of these alternatives, see Appendix D- 



SPELLING REFORM NOTATIONS AS 1 N I T I Al_ TEACHING MEDIA 

As already pointed out, spelling reformers as far back as the 1 6th century 
linked their proposals to ease of learning to read. It is not, however, until 
the 19th century efforts of Isaac Pitman and his disciples, including. In 
the United States, Stephen Pearl Andrews, and Isaac’s brolher, Bonn Pitman, 
who carried the torch of phonotypy as well as phonography to the United 
States, that we fTnd records of specific experiments and their results. 
Zachrlsson (57) quotes, from the publications of Pitman and El 3 Is, reports of 
successful experiments in the l84Q T s, which undoubtedly influenced and en- 
couraged his own undertaking in the 1930’s, and Harrison (2?) cites a number 
of favorable reports on experiments in Great Britain during the 1840's and the 
1650’s. 

In the United States, the same period witnessed a number of experiments, 
chiefly In the New England area. Zalmon Richards, first president of the 
N.E.A., reported to them that in 1844 he had taught reading with a phonetic 
alphabet In one-fourth the time usually required (51). Experiments in and 
around Boston achieved results which elicited from Horace Mann, in 1851, a 
striking testimonial, quoted by Ellis: 

Dear Sir: Having witnessed the exercises of a 

class of nine children under your care in reading 
phonography, (or phonetic shorthand) and phonotypy, 

(or phonetic print) it gives me pleasure to assure 
you of the delight which their performance gave me, 

1 think the nine Muses were never listened to hy a 
more grateful audience *The children you exhibited 
had certainly made most wonderful proficiency, and 
were, in several of the essentials of good enunciation 
and reading, years In advance of most children who 
had been taught in the old way. 

Ycurs truly 

Horace Mann (15) 

One important demonstration, investigated in sore detail by Crockett (5), 
followirg up a brief mention by Ellis (16), occurred in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
from 18*7 to i860. T he rotation used was the Pitman-El I Is f 84 7 alphabet. 

The chairman of the School Committee which authorized the undertaking was 
Thomas Hill, later president of Harvard College, and their retorts set fo th 
In some detail the advantages of the program, and even went on to cite and 
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refute the principal objections which were encountered. Much later - , a com- 
mittee report to the American Philosophical Society, In 1899, quoted by 
Harrison (23), referred to this Waltham experiment Tn some detail as being 
markedly successful. It Is Interesting and significant that this report, 
like many others of that period, emphasizes that the classes taught by 
the phonetic alphabet were consistently belter spellers (in l\0., on cur- 
rent spelling lists) by a wide margin. At first glance, it is not Immediate- 
ly obvious why students who have first mastered a rational spelling and 
then changed to an Irrational one, should spell better than those who have 
concentrated on the irrational one from the beginning, but the phenomenon 
occurs repeatedly. My own guess would be that In the course of the transi- 
tion, the l.t.m, student becomes more or less consciously aware of some 
characteristics of the Irregularities, whereas for the T,0, student, they 
remain just one Inextricable confusion, like a heap of jackstraws. 

One of the most significant I9fh century experiments was that in the St. 

Louis schoo 1 5 , commencing in 1866, under School Superintendent William 
7, Harris, who later became United States Commissioner of Education. This 
used a modified alphabet of some 70-odd characters, devised by Dr. Edwin 
Leigh, The characters were a complex mixture of hairlines, boldface and 
modifying strokes, applied to the Roman alphabet; difficult or impossible 
to write, but exhibiting a very high degree of compatibility for reading. 
Harris, writing as U, S, Commissioner of Education, Tn his fetter of transmit 
tal of the 1893 Bureau of Education circular previously cited (34), singled 
out Leigh's experiment for special emphasis, implying that it was still con- 
tinuing at that date. In the same letter, referring also to previous experi- 
ments from 1845 on, he stated: 

The average results have shown that about two years 

may be saved in learning to read by the phonetic method (33). 

References may be found to a substantial number of other experiments, in- 
cluding in the 1 870 r s both Boston and New York (24), but as wllh most or all 
of the I9th century experiments, the reports, altho uniformly favorable, 
often in extravagant terms, are too subjective to yield much information 
beyond that fact, 

One 20th century effort, prior to T.t.a., deserves special attention because 
It was a half-brother, at least, to the i.t.a. child: a group of experiments 

In 16 British schools between 1915 and 1924, using the early form of what is 
now s r ev Spelling* Harrison (25) points out that the materials available 
were almosl unbelievably scanty: a Fer 3 t Feeder , and transliterating T,0. 

materials on the blackboard for the first three experiments; with the addi- 
tion only of a Sekond Feeder and Jinglz and Stcriz later on. Nevertheless 
the results, as published by the Simplified Spelling Society (42), based on 
reports from teachers, headmasters or mistresses and Inspectors, were uniform 
ly favorable, In most cases enthusiastic. As with most reports of 7 9th 
century experiments, however, these were subjective judgnen.s rather than 
quantative data which could be statistically manipulated. Nevertheless, the 
consensus was impressive, A special Interest attaches to these experiments 
In that that were using a no-new- letter digraph notation, with no attempt to 
ligature or otherwise signalize the digraphs. 

In + he face of such uniformly impressive successes, why did none of these 
projects survive and take root? For one familiar with the problems of intro- 
ducing an educational specialty, especially a revolutionary specialty, *nto 
the schools, the answers are not hard to find. Lor the revolution we arc 
discussing, a phonemic notation as an initial teaching medium, here are the 
most important: 

1) The Inherent prira facie unreasonableness of the basic Idea that to 
teach a child two complete systems of reading and writing, first, one which 

n . . . . ' . 



he will not continue to use and then the one which he must use, will give 
better results more quickly than to teach the one he must use In the first 
place. 

2 ) The natural fear that the transition to T.O. might prove confusing or 
Ineffective; a fear which dies hard, even today, tho by now It should certain- 
ly be moribund. 

3) Lack of standardized tests and objective measures to back up subjective 
and therefore controversl al Judgments. 

4) Defects and deficiencies of the various media employed, which Ir. most 
cases fell far short of the compatibility of i.t.a. 

5) LacK of teachers adequately familiar with the phonetic facts of English, 
or means for training such teachers, once the original protagonist of each 
project dropped out of the picture. 

6} Paucity of teaching materials, costly and difficult for any publisher to 
produce for a limited and highly problematic market. Only a strong publisher, 
moved by conviction as well as the tenuous hope of ultimate profit, could 
have hoped to take on and overcome successfully all the other obstacles In- 
volved. 

7) The dead-weight pressure of conformity, which called for stark courage 

as well as flaming conviction for a school board or principal to s oulder the 
overcoming of the foregoing obstacles, as well as dealing with objections by 
parents not sufficiently Informed, instead o*’ continuing In the safe, well- 
trodden paths. 

8) Finally, last but by no means (east, the active hostfflty of vested in- 
terests, intellectual as well as financial — a phenomenon by no means con- 
fined to the 19th century. The motivation of a commercial publisher who sees 
his market for a highly profitable textbook series, representing a consider- 
able investment, threatered, Is sufficiently obvious, and we are all fami- 
liar with brass-knuckle tactics In that field. There Is also, however, a 
more poignant intellectual vested Interest, that of tts educator-author 

who has developed hls whole educational philosophy on the major premise that 
the subject matter of elementary reading and writing Instruction Ir tradition- 
al ly-spel led English, and has perhaps authored a successful reading series, 
based on one or another of the various ’’emergency hospital” techniques. The 
shock of having the rug pulled from under Ms major premise, thereby Invali- 
dating much of the superstructure, is not conducive to dispassionate educa- 
tional statesmanship, and when It touches the pocket nerve as well, via 
diminished royalties, the results in too many cases are all too predictable. 

Against such handicaps, the astonishing aspect Is not that those earlier 
efforts did not survive and succeed in establishing a beachhead for phonenlc 
notations as initial teaching media, but that the driving force of their 
champions succeeded so well, while it was applied. 



1 .*.a. 

Against the backgre-rd of past history, what does I.t.a, have going for it 
that was not present before? 

firstly, a leader of genius, integrity, and immense ererqy, Sir James 
Pitman, who combined for the first time, three indispensable attributes: a 

dedicated and technically competent understanding of the problem, hereditary 
as well as acquired; command of substantial publishing resources; &nd high- 



level contacts sufficient to persuade the establishment to sanction the 
crucial first step„ adequate experimentation In the schools under unimpeachable 

ausp I ces . 

Secondly, Sir James' Insistence on the sole purpose of better teaching of 
reading and writing, expressly disavowing the traditional, as well as family 
and personal, link to spelling reform. 

Thirdly, a markedly superior medium combining several Important character Is- 
tics: a structure shaped to the express purpose of an Initial teaching me- 

dium, rather than as a spelling reform notation; a tine-tested phonemic 
basis, derived from Pitman and Ellis and fleo Spelling, as well as from the 
century and a quarter experience of Pitman Shorthand; skillfully selected 
concessions from strictly phonemic writing (a more Important factor than 
most people realize) to achieve maximum compatibility with T.O. in the inter- 
est of minimum effort of transition; restriction to one lower-case alphabet; 
and design of the additional new characters to retain or, so far as practic- 
able, suggest the more familiar T.O. spellings of each phoneme, and preserve 
the ,r top coastline” of T.O. 

Fourthly, a nore favorable educational climate, accustomed to standardized 
tests and objective measurements. In which valid research can command Immedi- 
ate attention and respect; a climate more hospitable to change In the estab- 
1 1 shed order. 

Fifthly, assured financial support fo' the beginning, as a venture of faith, 
from the Pitman publishing Interests and from Sir James himself, and at one 
point from the British Ministry of Education, supplemented by very substantial 
aid from foundations such as did not exist a century ago, including the 
Ford Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of Education as well as the 
Grant Foundation (acting thru the Educational Records Bureau of New York); 
all of whom have recognized the transcendent importance of the problem which 
l.t.a. has set Itself to solve. 

What has l.t.a. thus far accomplished? 

Firstly, a body of research, sufficient to establish beyond question, fcr 
those who wifi examine the evidence without prejudice, the validity of the 
fundamental thesis -- the markedly superior results to be attained by use of 
a phoremic notation as an Initial teaching medium — and to Indicate sane of 
the more Important oppcrtunl ties for further research on various secondary 
factors. 

Secondly, substantial evidence that the gains from l.t.a. gc far beyond Im- 
proved facility in reading and writing. Important tho that is. By contrast 
with the frustrations of T.O., In which the child must incessantly disregard 
analogy and reject the results of observation, the success-motivated "learn- 
ing by discovery" In applying the rational l.t.a. code, tends to Influence 
the child's whole attitude toward schooling. The amazing Increase in crea- 
tive writing, observed in almost all l.t.a. classes, bears witness to this. 
Furthermore, the substantial saving of time In mastery of the fundamental pro- 
cesses of reading and writing Is an Invaluable resou r ce In reorganizing a 
greatly overburdened curriculum. 

Tofrdfy, a diffusijr, partly experimental but larqely definitive adoptions, 
which for Great Britain has been officially estimated to Include, as of 
1965, M I0* of the primary-age children in the counlry" (29); and in the 
United States, as of I9C6, extended into 49 states, including 20* of the 
school districts in New York State. 

Production, sate, or distribution of l.t.a. materials, as of 1965, by over 



60 commercial organizations Jr. the United States, Great Britain, and Canada, 
Including over "700 titles available In T.t.a. (30); figures which have, by 
row, significantly increased. 

tfbat of the road ahead? There Is a wide field for further research on teach- 
ing methods to develop the fullest potentialities of the medium. Mere trans- 
literation of materials or transposition of theories developed within the 
limitations of T.O, falls far short of meeting this goal. Also, there Is great 
need to develop and standardize r.ew tests to measure more justly the real 
factors of learning and achievement Involved. 

What Is emphatically not needed is tinkering with details of the medium It- 
self, at this tine. Of course, precise details of the configurations of the 
added characters are not sacrosanct for all time. Of course, some of the 
spelling decisions on difficult cases, by the Foundation Spelling Committee 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining the integrity of the notation 
and its application, may eventually be challenged In the light of accumulated 
experience. Rlghr now, however, the gain in results from altering any, or 
even all, of these minor factors would be utterly insignificant by comparison 
w»th the harm which would come from what Sir James has referred to as 
Babe t Izatlon . Sir James' action In dedicating i.t.a. freely to all publishers 
everywhere (30) rather than retaining proprietary rights, was the act of an 
educational statesman rather than a publisher; but It was no less the act of 
a farsighted educational statesman to couple that dedication =itth the sole 
condition that It must be used as Intended and directed by a single unifying 
authority (37). Schools considering the purchase of i.t.a. materials from 
whatever sources, should be assured that they are in fact authentic and 
fully compatible with T.t.a. materials from any other source; and publishers 
should be equally assured that I.t.a. materials which they produce will not 
become obsolete before a worth-while period of sales. Babe H z at Ion, once 
permitted, could well become tie secret weapon of those Interests which would 
welcome the d iseppearance of i.t.a. from the educational scene. 

Ore parallel aspect, not of i.t.a., but of the underlying T.t.m. thesis, does 
merit Immediate, Independent investigation: the possibl 1 1 ty of attaining 

comparable results without new characters; that is, employing a no- new- letter 
digraph notation, strictly within the limitations of the universally available 
Roman alphabet — a problem to which World English Spelling Is particularly 
addressing Itself. 



THE ROLE OF WES (WORLD ENGLISH SPELLING) 

The early history of WES as a spelling reform notation, deriving directly 
from the Initiative of the British Simplified Spelling Society, has already 
been outlined; together with the case for the middle way, from the spilling 
reform point of view. Also, however, we have examined the reasons which rule 
out the 1 I kel I hood of makl ng any sign I f I cant Imp resslon on the spelling hab i ts 
of the present adult generation. V’hat, then, is the function of WES today? 

As 1 see It, WES should properly be regarded as a typewriter-oriented version 
of I.t.a. To fulfill this function successfully, it s K ould abandon Its 
strictly spelling reform character, and make substantially tte sa~e fur1 k er 
concessions from fully phonemic writing which i.t.a. has made, and for the 
same purpose, maximum compatibility with T.O. Just such -*>r, cessions are, In 
fact, now under discussion with the Simplified Spelling Society, fer while 
the responsibility for WES rests with the Simpler Spelling Ass r ' I a t i on , it is 
obvious tha* no copyright control can protect the mere rearrangement of the 
letters of the Roman alphabet, and complete agreement between the British 
and American organisations might well operate as somewhat of a deterrent to 



the compulsive urge to tinker with the structure of a phonemic notation, In- 
stead of accepting and using it, which seems to affect nearly every amateur 
who stumbles into the field. Appendix E exhibits WES with the proposed 
changes in effect. Appendix F shows how closely l.t.a. and WES would corres- 
pond . 

With those adaptations definitely determined, WES as an i.t.m. should be sub- 
jected soon to controlled experimentation to determine whether the results 
to be attained are, In fact, comparable with the results from l.t.a. I am 
not suggesting that we should either seek or expect better results. Indeed, 

I should rather expect the pros and cons of the two versions to balance out 
fairly evenly. If, however, this should prove to be the case, such a Roman 
alphabet variant of i.t.a. has at least three important contributions to 
make : 

!) Use of the the standard keyboard typewriter as an Instrument of Instruc- 
tion from the very beginning, as demonstrated by Wood and Freeman (56), under 
T.O. conditions, some 35 years ago. Under i.t.m. conditions, which appear 
to make possible the successful introduction of reading and writing somewhat 
earlier than with T.O., there is an added value In the simple motor response 
of finding and pressing a key, as compared with the execution by pencil of 
even ;he simplest letter forms, by labored motions which the child is not 
yet nature enough to control, l.t.a. typewriters would not be a satisfactory 
alternative, for apart from greater cost and limited usefulness, a totally 
different keyboard would tend to develop confusion Instead of carry-over 
when the child meets the ordinary typewriter later on, as many do. I am told 
that In the New York City schools today, the plan is that every child who 
reaches the fifth grade will be introduced to the typewriter at that point. 

2) Potentially more important, in the larger view, a phonemic notation writ- 
able on the standard typewriter opens the way for +he adult Individual who 

is Impatient with the idiosyncrasies of T.O. to carry ove - into his own 
perscral writing, which Sir James rightly distinguishes from writing for 
reproouct ion, some measure of the phonemic writing ability which he acquired 
In school; providing, Tn advance of any formal measures of spelling reform, 
a little leaven for the T.O. lump. 

3) Finally, and by far the most important, WES as a Roman alphabet I.t.m., 
writable on any of 10 million or more standard keyboard typewriters, and 
printable at any of 10,000 or more printeries equipped with Roman alphabet 
type feces, offers an immediate opportunity to advance the already rapid 
progress of English as the dominant second language of the world — In the 
fmmfdiate future, without awaiting the slow processes leading to spelling re- 
form for the English-speaking peoples. The substantially "self-reading” 
compatibility of WES, even for one who has never seen the key, opens the way, 
for one who has learned English as a second language by the aid cf WES to the 
point where he can speak I* and reid T.O., to shrug off the considerable 
added burden of learning tc write, l.e., to spell, T.O. (a substantially 
greater burden, especially cbroad, where or.e is not constantly surrounded 

by English In T.O.) and to Continue to Write Phonetically In WES , Just as 
bilingual scholars often correspond, each writing Tn Ms own language. T t 
Is no answer to suggest that l.t.a. tyepwrite^s (with their radically alter- 
ed keyboard) are readily available, for the Inhibiting effect of even a 
slight obstacle Is very great. 

Let It be emphasized In all this that those sMil undetermined potentiali- 
ties of WES must net be allowed to Impugn the Impressively demonstrated ac- 
tualities of l.t.a., with Its already large and rapidly growing resources, 
and the research which promises to make ther, «,tlll more effective. WES Is 
to be regarded as a potential supplement or extension of l.t.a., rather than 
as a rival. 



THE FINAL OUTCOME 



I have traced, somewhat briefly, the ancestry of i.t.a, and hinted at its 
posterity, As I see it, the ultimate destTny of T.t.a., a generation or so 
In the future, is to render itself unnecessary, thru clearing away the chief 
obstacles to the spelling reform which gave it birth. Meantime, even the most 
entrenched opponents of spelling reform, Tf some of that vanishing race are 
still around, should not grudge the present generation the substantial gains 
Tn effective mastery of reading and writing T.O. (Including spelling Tn T.O. 1 .), 
which |,t,a. achieves, In any event, the awakened consciousness of the con- 
fused state of T.O. and the awareness, by contrast with the phonemic writing 
of >.t,a., that it is unnecessary, is one of the cumulative factors building 
up, not merely a willingness, but an Insistent demand for spelling reform. 
Perhaps, If I.t.a. lives and prospers as, on its merits. It will and must, 
by the close of the present millennium, now scarcely a generation away, we 
spelling reformers who have ^een wandering for 400 (not 40) years In the wild- 
erness of T.O. may be In sight of the promised land. 
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APPENDIX A 

taerlcart Philological Association committee report, July 1876; quoted from 
(32) in original spelling. 



Pr I ncl pi s of ‘76 

(1) The true and sole office of alfabettc writing Is faithfully and Intel- 
ligibly to represent spoken speech, So-called "historical” orthografy is 
only a concession to the weakness of prejudice. 

(2) The ideal of an alfabet Is that every sound should hav its own unvarying 
sign, end every sign Its own unvarying sound. 

(3) An alfabet intended for use by a vast community need not attempt an 
exhaustiv analysis of the elements of utterance and a representat Ion of the 
nicest varieties of artTcutatlon; It may we! Teav room for the unavoldabl 
play of Individual and local pronunciation, 

(4) An I deal alfabet would seek to adopt for its characters fonts which 
should suggest the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances should in 
sum mezure represent the similarities of the sounds. But for general practi- 
cal use there Is no advantage in a system which alms to depict In detail the 
fyslcal processes of utterance. 

(5) No language has ever had, or Is likely to hav, a perfect alfabet, and 
In changing and amending the mode of writing of a language afredy long 
writn, regard must necessarily be had to what is practically posslbl quite 
as much as to what Is Inherently deslrabl. 

C6) To prepare the way for such a change, the firs’ step Is to break down, 
by the combined influence of enlightened scolars and of practical educators, 
the Immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the establish? modes of 
spelling almost as constituting the language, as having a sacred character, 
as Irt themselvs preferabl toothers. All agitation and all deflnlt proposals 
of reform ar to be welcumd so far as they work In this direction. 

(7) An alterd orthografy w| | | be unavoidably offenslv to those who ar 
first called upon to uze It; but an'' senSlbl and consistent new system wli 
rapidly win the harty preference of ’ ie mass of writers, 

(8) The Roman alfabet Is so widely and firmly establlsht In use among the 
leading cl vll lied nations that It can not be displaced; In adapting It 

to Improved use for English, the efforts of scolars should be directed to- 
wards Its use with uniformity and In conformity with other nations. 
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APPENDIX C 

The case agair.st spelling reform 

The principal arguments against spelling reform, with thel r corollaries, 
summarf zed; with appropriate comments and quotations 

I) STATEMENT: Phonetic spelling would obscure the derivation of words. 

Corollary; to memorialize historic facts of a language Is 5 legi- 
timate or primary function of a current orthography. 



COMMENTS 



The primary purpose of spelling is to record speech, which is the language. 

"The true and sole office of alphabetic writing is 
faithfully and intelligibly to represent spoken 
speech." American Phili; cgical Association, 1876 
report , 

The etymologist is the first to repudiate this argument. 

f, In the interests of etymology we ought to spell as 
we pronounce. To spell words as they used to be 
pronounced is not etymological, but antiquarian." 

V. W. Skeat* 

Phonetic spelling would give a continuous moving picture of the whole history 
of each word, whereas fixed conventional spelling gives, at best, only a 
single still picture of one episode. 

"The real etymologist, the historic student of lan- 
guage, is wholly independent of any such paltry 
assistance, and would rejoice above measure to 
barter every 'historical' item in our spelling dur- 
ing the last SCO years for a strict phonetic picture 
of the language as spoken at that distance in the 
past." William Duight Pitney. 

Even such etymologic information as ij suggested Is often In error; Ihe 
result of some superficial wrong assi/nption , e.g., 

cc nptrolier debt delight haughty isUzrid sowreign 

sprightly 

Such accurate Information as present conventional spelling gives is now 
securely preserved In Innumerable books, regardless of present Or future 
spelling. 

The scholar does not need, the average layman does not appreciate or under- 
stand Such information. 



2) STATEMENT; Phonetic spelling wojld cause serious confusion between 
words of like sound (homophones), now distinguished by 
dl f ferent spel I ing$; e.g.. 



right, rite, write, wrlght 
cent, scent, sent 
road, rode, rowed 
sew, so, sow 
ta, too, two 



buy, ty 
hear, here 



hour, our 
knew, new 
o r e, won, etc.. 



etc. 



Coro I lari as: A spelling is a word. 

Such distinctions are an intentional or desirable 
feature of English spelling. 



COMMENTS 

Context makes cfear such distinctions in speech, in which spelling gives 
no help; still more so in the more deliberate processes of reading, with 
opportunity to glance backward or forward If necessary. 

As against a few hundred homophones now distinguished more or less fortuitous- 
ly by different spellings, there are In traditional orthography many thou- 
sands of words of like sound and spelling (homographs) , and there is no 
demand to create arti f, clat distinctions for these. A few suggestive ex- 
amples are — 

bay ( a color, a tree, part of a building, a body of water, a prolonged 
bark) 

fair (good weather. Impartial, an exposition) 

right (a privilege, opposite of left, opposite of wrono) 

sound ( a condition, a noise, a body of water) 

spring (a season, a leap, an elastic device) 

state (to express In words, a condition, a unit of government) 

can (to be able, a container) 

dcun (a direction, soft feathers) 

note (a musical tone, a monetary obligation) 

pool (of water, a game) 

present (a time, a gift) 

veil ( a sta'e of health, a hole in the earlh) 

fries (18) reports that for the 500 most used words of English the Oxford 
Dictionary records 14,070 separate and different meanings -• an average of 
28 different meanings for each word. 

There Is another group of homographs, spelled alike but pronounced different- 
ly, occasionally confused in reading, which phonemic spelling would clearly 
d i st i ngul sh , e ,g , , 

baj (boe, bou); s I t! I arly mov, rev, ecv 

close (does, cioez); similarly excuse, house , use, etc. 

aged (aejd, aejed); s.mi lady blessed, (blest, blessed), beloved, learned 

lead (feed, led); similarly read 

live ( I i v, liev); tear (taer, teer)j 'And (wind, wlend); vound 
(wuund, wound) 

3) STATEMENT: Phonetic spelling would require al( existing books to be 

reprinted. 

OOMMENTS 

Most current reading matter is ephemeral. 

Books of enduring worth are constantly being reprinted in current spoiling. 

No one but the linguistic scholar today reads Chaucer or Spenser, Shakespeare, 
or even Milton, In the original spelling. 

Compatibility makes a reading knowledge of traditional orthography relative- 
ly easy. 

4 ) STATEMENT: phonetic spell log would require a fixed standard of pronun- 

— - ■ - - — - - - 



elation which does not exist. 



COMMENTS 

Accurately phonetic writing Is neither necessary nor desirable. At the 
phonemic level, there does exist an acceptable standard, increasingly estab- 
lished by national and international radio and television. As early as 1935, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation had successfully established a standard. 
Broadcast Erglieh, for announcers. 

So far as regional differences are concerned, the Individual tends to project 
on to the phonemic symbol his own Interpretation. 



The few broad differences in pronunciation, between British and American 
usage, e. g . , 

either (iether, eether ), clerk (dark, durk), leisure (lezker> leezher) 
will be no more confusing in phonetic spelling than In speech, or than differ- 
ences in choice of words, such as lift for elevator . 

Phonetic spelling would be a strong conservative factor In preventing de- 
terioration or corruption of language. Present lack of ary clearly discernible 
relation between the written and the spoken word -conduces strongly to varia- 
tion. 

5) STATEMENT; No one has authority to tamper with the language. "The lan- 
guage of Shakespeare -and Milton Is good enough for me." 

Corollaries: The written word is the language. 

The language (or spelling) used by P^st masters of English 
has remained substantially static, 

or 

Language Cor spelling) evolution Is a natural process. Independent 
of human control . 

COMMENTS 

Our language !s speech, rot spelling: the spelling Is, or should be, no 
more than a picture (now too often It Is a certcon) of the spoken word. 

Change, both In language and, until recently. In spelling has been continuous, 
both before and after Shakespeare and Milton. 

Phonetic spelling would conform to and record actual change and. Incidental 1y, 
would tend to reduce change by giving guidance as to pronunciation, now wholly 
Tacking. 

All evolution In spelling, thus far, has resulted from conscious, deliberate. 
Individual choice or action. 



6) STATEMENT: Pbonet I c spe 1 1 i ng Is ugly, uncouth, grotesque, 

OOhWENTS 




No one would seriously claim that the particular configurations of traditional 
orthography, the succession of ascending, descending, and middle letters, pos- 
sess any Intrinsic esthetic value. The true charge against phonetic spelling 
Is strangeness. 

Many proposed phonetic alphabets have been esthetfcally unpleasing, due to 
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diacritics, wrong fonts, Inverted letters, non-Roman characters, etc., but 
there is no Inherent reason why a phonetic alphabet cannot be made as esthe- 
tically pleasing as the present Roman alphabet, if It observes the same can- 
ons of design; e.g., the Simpler Spelling Association Fonetfc Alfabet. 

The i.t.m. technique, which accustoms the eye to rational forms. Is one Im- 
portant element In breaking down the next generation^ resistance to speffing 
reform. 

7) STATEMENT: It’s too much trouble. I have learned to spell. 

COt-WENTS 

This, the Inertia which dreads the effort of the change, is the malr, reason 
why the present adult generation should not be expected to change. 

ri It is the generations of children to come who appeal 
to us to save them from the affliction which we have 
endured and forgotten. 11, William Doight Whitney 
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APPENDIX D 

Phonemic Notations and the Roman Alphabet j 

Godfrey Dewey I 

The Roman alphabet Is today the most widely used and universally understood 
medium of written communication. with the addition of a few diacritics and 
a very few additional characters, it is the alphabet of all Western European 
and Scandinavian languages, and in rhe Eastern world, it Is the alphabet into 
which ait others are transliterated to achieve international understanding, j 

A recent catalog of the University Q f \ ew Oefhi prints f ts principal infor- ) 

mat i on , In the one catalog. In seven different languages, using five different, j 

non-Roman alphabets, but the I ntrocuct Ion and supplementary material are in 
English In the Reman alphabet; and an official pronouncement of Communist 
China announces as one of Its major educational goals the adoption of the 
Roman alphabet. 

English orthography, which for substantially phonemic writing should distin- 
guish about A 1 sounds, is at present restricted to the 26 letters of the 
Roman alphabet, three of which <c, q, x) are phonetically duplicates. In 
consequence, ore finds within the 70,000 words, more or less, of an abridged 
dictionary (exclusive of proper names), over 500 different spellings of these 
4| sounds; a chaos and confusion disastrous for elementary education and 
burdensome thruout adult life, as well as enormously costly thru the writing 
and printing of superfluous betters. 

The problem of reducing this confusion to a substantially one-symbol, one- 
sound phonemic notation may be approached In three ways; 

i) Standardizing the Roman alphabet by assigning to each single letter, 
and to each digraph selected to represent those sounds for which the available 
single letters do not suffice, a single sound. This approach has the immense 
advantage, for Immediate practical purposes, of providing a substantially 
phonenlc notation, sufficiently similar to the traditional orthography to be 
essentially "set f-resdl ng u by one who has never studied the key, which re- 
mains strictly within the resources of the universally available Roman alpha- 
bet; but, because of the number of consistently used digraphs required, it 
contributes nothing to reducing the number of characters to be written or 
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printed. The World English Spelling of the Simpler Spelling Association, 
based on the N'ew Spelling of the British Sfmpllfled Spelling Society, pro- 
gressively developed over a period of more than fifty years by the ablest 
specialists on both sides of the Atlantic, comes nearest to achieving the 
maximum possibilities of this admittedly cumbersome but Immediately practicable 
sol utl on. 

2) Supplementing the Roman alphabet by assigning to each of the 23 useful 
letters a single Invariable value and creating sore 18 appropriate ly designed 
new letters, typographically congruous with the canons of design of the 
Roman alphabet. If the new letter forms are rightly chosen, such a one-sign, 
one-sound phonemic notation can be, like the first category, essentially 
self-reading, even for one who has never exam? red the key. Such a phonemic 
alphabet, which would save one letter In six, as compared with ocr present 
spelling, or about 5170,000,000 out of each $1,000,000,000 of writing and 
printing cost, Is of course the Idea! ultimate solution, but the difficulties 
of making available the necessary new characters on typewriters and composing 
machines thruout the world are so great that while such a notation can be 
immediately useful for textbook purposes or dictionary keys, general adoption 
of this solution probably lies several generations in the future. Its exact 
form at that time can, of course, hardly be predicted, but at the moment, the 
Simpler Spelling Association phonetic alphabet, the characters of which were 
typographically refined by Frederick W. Goudy, the foremost type designer of 
his generation, comes nearest to meeting all the criteria for such a solu- 
tion. 

To the question, why not just adopt the Internationa) Phonetic Association 
alphabet, already widely familiar, in somewhat variant fcrms, to linguistic 
scholars everywhere, there are two answers: its uncouth appearance, and the 

excessive number of characters which must be written, largely nullifying the 
enormous savings In writing and printing, on which George Bernard Shaw laid 
chief emphasis. As employed by Professor Daniel Jones In h T s English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, that alphabet analyzes two of the 24 consonants and six 
of the |7 vowel sounds of the S.S.A. alphabet as dipthonos and accordingly 
writes them as digraphs, and writes four vowel sounds with a detached dia- 
critic, whTcn constitutes an additional character; with the re'-uJt that It 
eliminates cnly A. 65% of the characters required for traditional orthography, 
as compared with I6.95J for the S.S.A. phonemic alphabet. 

3) Supplanting the Roman alphabet by creating and making available on typs- 
wrlters and composing machlres thruout the world at feast 4l wholly new char- 
acters - the solution advocaled by Shaw for his PROPOSED BRITISH ALPHABET 
(see particularly Shaw’s Preface to "The Miraculous Birth of Language” by 

R. A. Wilson) -- Is a fantastic proposal which Is, from a practical standpoint, 
completely unrealistic. Since the whole purpose of writing or printing Is 
to be read, and since, for the person who had not mastered the key, such a 
nolatlon would be a completely unintelligible cipher, It is quite Inconceiv- 
able that any wrller or publisher would deliberately so oDS+ruct communi- 
cation with his desired readership. Even a dictator, with power 1o reform 
English spelling by decree, as Kemal Ataturk reformed Turkish -- In that case 
by adopting ihe Roman alphabet — would hesitate to cut his country off from 
facile communication with the rest of the world by enforcing a notation 
wholly unknown outside his own jurisdiction. It would almost seem, therefore, 
as If Shaw’s declared purpose for his PROPOSED BRITISH ALPHABET, to ’’use It 
side by side with the present letterlrg until the better custs the worse" 
must have been written with tongue In cheek. 

At another point, also, In the same Preface, Shaw, who used a simple fom 
of Pitman Shorthand for many years for most of his writing and was therefore 
fully conscious of the Immense values of shorthand for personal use, was 
equally unreal Istic )r> his conception of his PROPOSED BRITISH ALPHABET, for 
he describes at some length the characters of Sweet’s Current Shorthand 
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as Indicating the type of character he had in mind for writing and printing . 

The idea of substituting shorthand characters for the Roman alphabet for 
printing goes back at least as far as Isaac Pitman's Stenographic Soundhand 
In 1637, and in so far as it would at one stroke substitute phonemic writing 
for the chaos of traditional orthography. It has a distinct appeal. Unfortu- 
nately, there is an Inherent and inescapable contradict I on between the require- 
ments of shorthand and print. In that one must be appraised primarily in 
terms of the hand, the other In terms of the eye. The characters of a page 
of print are set up once and read perhaps a thousand, perhaps a million, 
times. The longest character, such as m takes no longer to type or set than 
the simplest character, such as o s and the requirements of letter form should, 
therefore, he determined solely by the greatest possible distinctness of 
form or minimum of effort for the eye. A page of shorthand, on the contrary, 
is written once and read, In general, but once or twice, the wrltlrg being the 
process Involving enormously the greater effort and the one Into which the 
time element chiefly enters, so that the paramount consideration is to mini- 
mize the effort of the hand, preserving only such distinctness of form as 
shall be readtty and unmistakably perceptible to the eye. Since coincidence 
between the forms of minimum manual effort and maximum visual distinction Is 
quite Inconceivable, any attempt to combine the two, as called for by Shaw's 
specifications, must of necessity fall far short of the best forms for 
either, considered separately. Also, like any other notation of the "sup- 
planting" category, Tt lacks the essentially self-reading quality, attainable 
with either the "standard I zl ng* or "supplementing" category, without which 
no solution can hope to be translated iron theor/ in to practice. 

In summary: 

A substantially phonemic, no-new- letter code, using digraphs as required to 
produce an essentially self-reading notation, can make an immediate and im- 
portant educational contribution as an Initial teaching medium In the earliest 
grades, or for teaching English as a second language, at the same tine that 
it conditions the next generation to demand or accept a phonemic notation 
for al? reading and writing. Also, for the adult abroad who has teen taught 
English as a second language, such a notation offers the exciting possibility 
of continuing to use it as an I nten-ational auxiliary medium of communica- 
tion; reading fradltional orthography, but continuing to write phonemical ly, 
thereby bypassing the considerable added burden of acquiring a writing know- 
ledge of our present chaotic English spelling. 

A one-sign, one-sound phonemic notation, supplying the necessary rew charac- 
ters in harnony with the Roman alphabet, can render irmedlate practical 
service as a pronunciation key for dictionaries or textbooks, vastly super- 
ior to the illogical mishmash of diacritic-ridden symbols which character- 
izes most American dictionaries; but because of the enormous practical 
difficulties of making the new characters everywhere available, such a nota- 
tion Is unlikely to achieve adoption for general use for several generations 
to ccxne. 

Phonemic notations which completely reject the Roman alphabet, whether for 
shorthand-type characters or no, are an Interesting subject for phllo:ophfc 
speculation, but, cutting loose from the rest of the world and lacking the 
essentially self-reading quality Indispensable to any gradual or voluntary 
Introduction, are likely to remain In the realm of philosophic speculation 
for the foreseeable future. 
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Trans I I terat ion chart 

from Pitman's Initial Teaching Alphabet to 
Worl d Engl I sh Spel ling 



i . t.a . 


WES 


1 .t.a . key word 


1 , t.a. 


WES 


P 


P 


pen 


a 


a 


b 


b 


bed 


a 


aa 


t 


t 


tree 


( ar) 


ar 


d 


d 


dog 


e 


e 


c 


c 


cat 


* 


ae 


k 


k 


key 


far) 


aer 


9 


9 


leg 


i 


f 


f 


f 


feet] 


« 


ee 


V 


V 


voice 


0 


0 


th 


thh- 


three 


au 


au 


th 


th 


the 


(or) 


or 


s 


s 


spoon 


u 


u 


z 


z 


zebra 


oe 


oe 


5 


(z) 


daisy 


CO 


00 


Ch 


cb 


chair 


CO 


uu 


j 


j 


jug 


te 


1 e 


in 


TTl 


man 


Oil 


ou 


n 


n 


nest 


oi 


0 1 


9 


"3 


ring 


U€ 


ue 


(gk) 


nk 


( 1 nk) 


* 


er 


1 


1 


letter 


» 


ur 


r 


r 


red 






r* 


Cr) 


g I r 1 






w 


w 


window 






wh 


wh 


when 






y 


y 


yes 






h 


h 


hat 







d 

ERLC 

iifflinaffaHaaaa 



t.a. key word 

cap 

father 

(army) 

egg 

face 

(air) 

milk 

key 

box 

ball 

(or der) 

up 

over 

book 

spoon 

fly 

out 

oil 

use 

(over) 

Cf irst) 



4. THE BOSTON READING EXPERIMENT (1866-1879) ; THE EVALUATION Or AN 
EARLY EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION WHICH WAS A FORERUNNER TO THE INITIAL 
TEACHING ALPHABET 



W1 1 Ham B. Gi I looly* 

The Johns Hopkins University* 

Baltimore, Maryland 

INTRODUCTION: 

If transitional writing systems (writing systems with grapheme/phoneme corres- 
pondences different from traditional orthography and used for a limited period 
of tine fora speciat purpose, usually, to commence literacy instruction) 
were of recent origin, it would not be surprising that so little Is known of 
their use. However, the fact that several have been tried in America alone 
during the past 120 years (Harrison, I960, makes it obvious that there fs 
need to shed light on certain aspects of their use, especially the reasons 
fcr their repeated abandonment. It Is important to note in this regard that 
before a case can be made In favor of the use of transitional writing systems, 
their history of abandonment must be accounted for in terms unrelated to 
thei r efficacy. 

As a result of a brief loc* at the use of several different transitional 
alphabets, Harrison (1964, p. 47) has come to the conclusion that abandonment 
resulted from either (I) an insufficiency of special ty printed books, or 
(2) the loss of the guiding hand of the one who directed the introduction of 
the innovation and who supervised Its use. 

This paper presents the results of research on the Introduction of Edwin 
Leigh’s Pronojrclng Orthography to the schools In Boston, Massachusetts 
beginning In 1666. It will attempt a brief answer to the question of why 
Pronouncing Orthography was abandoned in Boston within a few years of Its 
first use on a city-wide basis despite the early acclaim of those who guided 
its use. First of all we will describe Pronouncing Orthography. Then, Its 
introduction to the schools of Boston will be traced and finally we will 
turn to topics related to evaluating its effectiveness as a medi jm for liter- 
acy instruction. 

PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY: 

Unlike many other transitional writing systems. Pronouncing Orthography Is 
composed of more symbols than there are English phor ernes -- seventy symbols 
in all. A$ a resjlt, It was able to preserve the conventional spellings of 
English words while, nevertheless, unambiguously representing their phonemes 
For example, as a result of the use of nine n A's ,h , Leigh’s system was able +o 
signal the various phonemes represented by the traditional "A" without alter- 
ing the spelling of the word. Unsounded symbols, Incidentally, were printed 
I n 1 Ight-faced type * 



« The author wishes to express his thanks to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, The Johns Hopkins University for its partial support of this 
research through a Faculty Research Grant. 

+ Kow at Rutgers, The State University. 



1+ should be pointed out that this feature of Pronouncing Orthography (re- 
taining conventional spellings) had survival value for It enabled It to avoid 
the charge that it masked the etymology of the language--a charge which, by 
the way, was considered to be quite serious when It had been levied against 
Phonotypy In the I8f>0's by the influential Rev. R. C» Trench, Archbtshfp of 
Dublin (Bothe, 1966, who cites the Phono+yplc Papers No. V. Waltham 
(Massachusetts) Sentinel , February 4, 1859). 

PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY ' S INTRODUCTION: 

Pronouncing Orthography was first used In Boston's Lincoln School District 
in 1866 (PhllbrTck, 1872). In five years, 'ts use had spread to some of the 
schools In || of Boston's 38 school districts and by 1874 It had spread to 
32 districts. However, ft was not until December 6, 1876, ter years after 
its first use, that the School Committee required that Pronourdng Orthography 
be used on a system-wide basis (Phi [brick, (877, P. 56). 

EVALUATING PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY: 

During the academic year 1873-1874, Boston's Superin tendent of Schools, 

John C. Phi Ibrlck, sent a questionnaire to the masters of the school districts 
asking them about their opinion of the new writing system. Tne following quo- 
tation from Phi [brick's Semi-Annual Pepcrt 1874, (pp. 191-193) presents the 
resu I ts of the poll: 



The analysis of the replies shows, that of the masters 
of the six districts in which it has not been introduced, 
five expressed no opinion, and one thinks the advantages 
ere counterbalanced by the disadvantages. Of the thirty- 
one masters of the districts where the system has been 
tried, two are undecided (one of then having had but a 
brief period of observation), and one is decidedly op- 
posed to it | cne would not go back to the old method, 
but thinks it not favorable to spelling; two who havs 
not had time to test it fully approve as far as they have 
observed; four are rather doubtful as to its advantages; 
three express unqualified satisfaction with its results, 
and eighteen endorse it in emphatic terms. 

In surrcnary, of The 31 voting masters whose districts had tried Pronouncing 
Orthography, twenty-four pronounced Itemseives 1f for", five "against' 1 , and 
two were undecided about its merits. Such results as these must have been 
a source of great satisfaction for boll Pronouncing Orthography's Inventor, 
Edwin Letgh, and his chief supporter In Boston, John 0. Phflbrlck. But this 
was probably no Surprise to them for the report of the Boston School Convnlt- 
tee two years earlier was also very favourable ( Annual Fevart, 1671. op. 

We beg leave to say that six years of careful experiment 
in several schools in this city have shown the best 
results from this system. Fupils learn the sounds belong- 
ing to phonic type very readily; and, as those sounds 
are unchanging, the labor is much less than in gaining 
the mastery of a less number of letters, most of which 
are liable to arbitrary variations- But whether this 
reason is satisfactory to doubters or not, the fact 
leaves no room for dispute. Within six months ordinary 
pupils under this system get nearly through the second 
reader, -- a point which pupils by the old method are 
always eighteen months, and often two years in reaching. 

This is a constant, unvarying result. It is a moderate 
statement that every pupil instructed under this new 
method saves a Vear or mere of tine in preparing fer the 



Grammar School. Is it not much to add a year to the 
practical duration of human life? 

These comments give no hint of the circumstances which followed. In 1879, two 
years after Pronouncing Orthography's use was first required, the School 
Committee reversed Itself by reinstating the common-type editions of the 
Franklin Readers as permissible first readers. Since the editions using 
Leigh's type were no longer required. Pronouncing Orthography was, as a 
result, on the wane In Boston, 

In order to attempt explaining how It was that an Innovation which had been 
received so favorably could have been rejected In so short a time, wa should, 
perhaps, turn first to the two hypotheses proposed by Harrison. The first 
hypothesis, you may recall, is that transitional writing systems were abandon- 
ed as a result of an Insufficient supply of specially printed bocks (Harrison, 
1964, p. 47). 

One should have thought that the profit motive alone would have teen suffici- 
ent to induce American publish >rs to continue supplying books for which there 
is a demand. In fact, there is evidence to indicate that supplies of Leigh's 
editions of readers j)ere available, for, on the back cover of a Franklin 
Reader which Is In this writer's possession and which was used during the 
second decade of the 20th century In Concord, Massachusetts there is an adver- 
tisement for not only the Franklin Readers but the Hillard Readers as well, 
both printed In Leigh's Pronouncing Orthography, (The book, although undated, 
Is obviously of more recent origin than those used In Boston In the 1870's). 
Furthermore, St, Louis used Pronouncing Orthography until 1891 or so (Bothe, 
1967), a period fully twelve years after Boston abandoned It. Apparently, 
books printed In this special writing system were available (from Talntor 
Brothers, Merrill i Co., of New York) beyond the time when Boston abandoned It 
and perhaps at least as [ate as the second decade of the 20th century. 

Harrison's second hypothesis, that "The experiments seem to have lost Impetus 
when they lost the guiding force of the experimenter of the moment" (Harrison, 
1964, p. 47), allhough If true is still not a satisfactory explanation for 
-the demise of this educational Innovation, does not seem to be supported by 
the facts either. For, although Pronouncing Orthography was abandoned approx- 
imately one year after Phi Ibrlck's retirement on March 1, 1878 (ELI ot , 1879, 

P. II), this was not the first time he had retired. Ml health had forced 
him to leave office on September I, 1874 and despite the fact that he did re- 
turn to that office on March 1, 1876 after an 18 month absence, Phi Ibrlck 
himself states that his return was an unexpected occurrence (Phi Ibrlck, 1876, 
pp, 153-154), We are led to ask why had Pronouncing Orthography survived his 
first absence of 18 months but could not survive |2 months without him three 
years later? 

One event which Intervened and which, therefore, suggests Itself as a pos- 
sible reason for the different effects of Phllbrlck's absence Is the already- 
cited fact that on December 6, 1676, the School Committee had made the use of 
readers printed in Pronouncing Orthography obligatory. In order to attempt 
an undars tandi ng of how the School Committee's ruling could have sounded the 
death knell for Pronouncing Orthography, we will turn to a piece of educa- 
tional research reported to the Second Annual International Conference on the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet. 

In his study of the effectiveness of another transitional writing system as 
a means for teaching children to read the traditional alphabet, Robert A. 
McCracken (1966) employed two control groups in addition to Ms one experi- 
mental d.t.a.) group. The children of ore conlrol group. In addition to 
receiving Instruction In the traditional alphabet, had knowledge that they 
were part of an experiment as did the T.t.a, children; that is, they were 
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observed regularly, etc. The second control group (called the subcontrol 
group), although taught to read by means of traditional orthography, were not 
given any Information that they were to be Included In an experiment. 

At the erd of first grade, testing all groups In the traditional alphabet show 
ed that. In general, although the experimental (l.t.a.) group was superior to 
the subcontrol group on the Stanford Achievement Test, the experimental group 
was not superior to the control group. In addition, the control group’s 
performance exceeded that of the subcontrol group to a statistical ly signifi- 
cant extent on every subtest of the Stanford. 

These results suggest, of course, that It may have been the knowledge that 
they were part of an experiment, not the use of a special writing system, 
that [ed the experimental group to outperform the subcontrol group. Since 
novelty effects seem to be a factor requiring consideration in McCracken's 
research on the use of transitional writing systems, they should be taken Into 
consideration in other studies before making judgments a' out the effectiveness 
of transitional writing systems. 

It Is Important to note in this regard that ary evaluation of Pronouncing 
Orthography In Boston should have been based on a comparison of the performance 
of children taught Pronouncing Orthography under experimental conditions, with 
all that entaTls, and children taught traditional orthography under equally 
motivating circumstances. But at this time, before the advent of experi- 
mental research In education, the Pronouncing Orthography children were com- 
pared either with (I) conventionally-taught children of previous years or, 
what is less likely, with <2) the conventionally-taught children in non-ex- 
perlmental classes the same year (In Boston this would have involved a betwsen- 
schools comparison also). Either one of these comparisons would have allowed 
novelty effects to be confounded with (or added to) the effects of Pronouncing 
Orthography. 

As ^ result, 8ostcn educators made judgments about Pronouncing Orthography 
based on data analogous to th3t collected by ■McCracken when he compared his 
experimental and subcontrol (i.e., no special attention) groups. In such a 
comparison, of course. Pronouncing Orthography profited from the effects of 
especially motivating circumstances as did McCracken's i.t.a. group. Con- 
sequently, Bostonian educators may have been misled about the value of 
Pronouncing Orthography. 

Developments in Boston certainly parallel what one would expect If "novelty 
effects" had been responsible for a part of Pronouncing Orthography’s effect- 
iveness. This exploration would account for th-i fact that Pronouncing 
Orthography withstood a ten year test when In an experimental status but did 
not last more than a few years after its adoption as the conventional writing 
system. When adopted on a widespread basis, of course, we could expect that 
there was a reduction in excitement following Its use and a subsequent re- 
duction In Its effectiveness. 

We have seen that the abandonment of Pronouncing Orthography is more likely 
attributable to novelty effects than the lock of specially printed books or 
the absence of John D. Phllbrlc., We ..^ve yet to consider evidence which 
bears on Pronouncing Orthography's valje independent of the issue of novelty. 

In other words, we will now consider evidence which bears on the question of 
whether it was accurate for the School Committee to claim that the use of 
Pronouncing Orthography reduced by a year or more the tine necessary to pre- 
pare for the Grammar School. That Is, we will try to establish the level at 
which Pronouncing Orthography children were reading. 

Ter this pu r pose, we will turn to the Progranme of Studies which was used to 
specify the curriculum of the schools In Boston. Table 1 presents the read- 
ing curriculum for the Primary Schools (equivalent to present-dav grades one 
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through three) for the years 1864, 1871, and 1077. These years represent 
the periods (!) before Pronouncing Orthography was Introduced, (2) after 
Pronouncing Orthography had been used by a few schools for approximately 
five years and (3) after Pronouncing Orthography's use had been made manda- 
tory. If Pronouncing Orthography shortened the time It took to prepare for 
the Grammar School, the Programme should reflect this effect. 

Comparison of the 1877 group with the earlier groups shows that any appear- 
ance of a savings In time Is confined to the first year of schooling (classes 
6 and 5), For, although It Is true that by the tine the 1B54 and 1871 groups 
had finished the first reader printed In common type (at the end of the first 
year) the 1877 group was expected to finish the Leigh edition of the Franklin 
Seoond Header, such a difference may be used to Infer a year's savings In 
time only If Pronouncing Orthography children transferred from the Pronouncing 
Orthography edition of the second reader to the connon type third reader. 

Inspecllon of Table I reveals that they did not. At the beginning of the 
second year (fourth class) the experimental group returned to the cordon type 
edition of the second reader and took as long to complete It as those taught 
In the traditional orthography a 1 1 along. The appearance of a savings dis- 
appeared after the children made the transition to the traditional orthogra- 
phy (T, 0, ) 

This analysis suggests two things. First, that the School Committee claim 
was based upon an I nappropr I ate comparison — the comparison of the Pro- 
nouncing Orthography group with the T.O. group when each was reading In Its 
own medium. Since Pronouncing Orthography was undergoing evaluation to deter- 
mine whether It v/as a better means for teaching children to read T.O., the 
post-transfer cc-mpar I son would have been the proper one. Second, this analy- 
sis also suggests that, despite claims to the contrary, the Pronouncing Ortho- 
graphy children did encounter some difficulty when making the transition to 
T.O. otherwise they would not have had to reread the second reader. 

Remarkably enough, these findings can also be found In the current researci 
on l.t.a. <G1 1 loo ly , 1966; 1967). That Is, the i.t.a. groups, too, have 

been shown to be superior to the T.O. so long as both are reading In their 
own medium. The pcst-transltlon data, on the other hand, show that at the 
end of first grade no difference exists between the groups. This general 
fact of regression from a pre-transition status of superiority to a post- 
transition status of equality Indicates th.it children who are Introduced to 
reading by means of transitional writing systems experience some dlfflcully 
In making the transfer to the traditional writing system. 

CONCLUSION: 

From the evidence collected In Bostln, thei, it appears as though Pronounc- 
ing Orthography was rejected not because o 1 an Insufficient supply of boof-s 
or the absence c‘ < ts chief advocate, as hoS been claimed, but because of a 
general lack of efficacy. 

Even when novelty effects were uncontrolled and, hence, added to the effect's 
due to the new writing system alone, Proroi.nct rig Orthography was unable to 
produce results In T.O. which surpassed those attained when traditional 
orthography was used all along. 

As a result, Boston's experience with Pronouncing Orthography may not be 
used to support the use of transitional wilting systems as a means for teach- 
ing children to read traditional English orthography. 
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TA3LE I 



THE PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF BOSTOK FOR THE YEARS 
1 864, 1871, AND 1877. 



Class 


1864* 


187] + 


187/ 


6th 


Hillard's First Pri- 
mary Reader, to the 
30th page 


Hillard's First 
Reader, to the 
30th page 


Leigh’s edition of 
the Franklin Primer 


5th 


Hillard's First Pri- 
mary Reader, com- 
pleted (72 pp. ) 


Hillard’s First 
Reader, com- 
pleted 


Leigh's edition of 
the Franklin Second 
Reader 


4th 


Hillard's Second 
Primary Reader, to 
the 50th page 


Hillard's Second 
Reader, to the 
50th Page 


Hillard's Franklin 
Second Reader, to 
the 50th page 


3rd 


Hillard's Second 
Primary Reader, 
completed . 


Hillard’s Second 
Reader, com- 
pleted 


Hillard's Franklin 
Second Reader, 
completed 


2nd 


Hillard's Third 
Primary Reader , to 
the 100th page 


Hillard's Third 
Reader, to the 
100th page 


Hillard’s Franklin 
Third Reader to the 
100th page 


1st 


Hillard’s Third 
Primary Reader, 
completed 


Hillard’s Third 
Reader, com- 
pleted 


Hillard’s Franklin 
Third Reader, 
completed 



9 Rules of the School Committee and Regulations of the Schools, Chapter 9 
Regulations of the Primary Schools, in the Annual Report of the School 
Remittee of the City of Boston , 1664, Boston: J. E, Farwell & Co., 166 M 

pp. 44-48. 

+ Rules of the School Committee and Regulations of the Fuhlfc Schools of 
the City of Boston, Chapter 12 Regulations of the Primary Schools, in the 
Annual Report of the School Cormittee of the City of Boston , 1671, Boston 
PocWell & Churchill, 1872, pp. 49-54. 

4 > 

Courses of Study (Frimary Schools) in the Annual Report of the School 
Remittee of the City of Boston, 1877. Boston; RocVvell & Churchill, 
1878, pp. 260- 2$7, 
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5. THE TREATMENT OF LANGUAGE SOUNDS IN THE DESIGN OF AN 
INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET AND IN SPELLING KITH |T 

Sir James Pitman, K.B.E. 

The first stage Is to ensure that the purpose cf the medium has been deter- 
mined precisely. In this task fresh thinking Is particularly needful, for 
there are a number of traps for the urwary, the first being to follow the 
path of the phonetician and to develop a vriting system. There have been 
many honourable precedents for starting from the sounds of speech and seek- 
ing to represent them visually, and it Is hard to recognize that the pur- 
pose of any Initial teaching alphabet Is the very opposite of + h f s s the aim 
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Is to construct not a writing system but a reading system which Is something 
altogether different. The correct pair Is therefore listening and reading. 
Instead ot speaking and writing. 

Long ago Isaac Pitman cut himself away from this particular error and thus 
brought a fresh approach to the problem. The famous scholar and linguist. 
Professor Max MUlIer, wrote at the time: - 

,! What I like in Mr. Pitman’s system of spelling is 
exactly what I know has been found fault with by others, 
namely that he does not attempt to refine too much, 
and to express in writing those endless shades of pro- 
nunciation, which may be of the greatest interest to 
the student of acoustics, or of phonetics, as applied 
to the study of living dialects, but which, for prac- 
tical as well as for scientific philological purposes, 
must be antirely ignored. Writing was never Intended 
to photograph spoken languages: it was meant to indi- 

cate, not to paint, sounds. Language deals in broad 
colours, and writing ought to follow the example of 
language, which, though it allows an endless variety 
of pronunciation, restricts itself for its own pur- 
pose, for the purpose of expressing thought in all 
its modifications, to a very limited number of typical 
vowels and consonants. Out of the large number of 
sounds, for instance, which have been catalogued from 
the various English dialects, those only can be recog- 
nized as constituent elements of the language which 
in, and by their difference from each other convey a 
difference of meaning."* 

It |s perhaps d I f f r cu 1 1 for the teacher without knowledge of a specialized 
branch of both linguistics and phonetics to appreciate the full Implications 
of this special and unusual approach* It Is helpful, however. If one has a 
clear understanding of the difference between the linguistic terms phoneme and 
d'aphone. A phoneme Is s particular sound which. In being conventionally 
linked In a word to a particular character, constitutes part of a writing 
system; a dlaphone Is a generality of differing phoner.es which, notwithstand- 
ing their variety, are understood by a listener as having a particular mean- 
ing In that conventional language. In short, a writing system Is a record 
based on the phonemes of those who send spoken messages; a readTrg system 
one based on the diaphonea of those who receive these spoken messages. A 
writing system Is based on a particular reality which was unique for the 



* Fortnightly Beviev, pp. 556-79, vol. 25, April 1876. 

+ The following definitions in the Glossary of Linguistic terminology by 
Professor Mario Pei, F’h.D. Columbia University Press, New York, 1966, are 
also helpful: 

Diaphone: All variants of a phoneme occurring in all the 

utterances of all the speakers of a language 
(Webster III) 

Phoneme: The minimal unit of distinctive sound- feature 

(Bloomfield). 

Some llnguistists use the word morphophone but that 
usage is not recognized by Dr. Pei. 
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particular speaker on a particular occasion*; a reading system Is based upon 
a generalized abstraction, postulated on the premise that all will read and 
understand It, - whatever their pronunciations*. This principle of the dla- 

phone may be carried to a great lenolh. For Instance, while no ono In the 

world normally would speak the word soeldiev fn the precise character-fo-sound 
relationship of those seven characters , all wculd understand It when fhey 
read them as written Just as they would understand any speaker were he to j 

speak the word In his own pronunciation of all those characters -/We read and r 

listen as others (not we) write and speak: what differs phonograph leal ly 

from the reader’s own speech Is In fact sometimes more easily understood by 
all. Four readers who, when speaking, make the following pairs of word sound 
as honophones - book buck; saw sore,' cot caught; bomb balm - would never- 
theless have no difficulty In unders+andl ng one another In a quadrilateral 
conversation. Similarly they would not only have no difficulty In reading 
these eight words, whether printed In T.O. or In l.t.a. ( bcok buck; 

SadSOT; cot caut; bom bom ; ) but would find the reading actually 
easier, once the words had been mastered. This explains why an Initial 
teaching medium not only may safely disregard dialect (or regional ’’accents”) 
but ought also to aim at the generality of a reading system and avoid the 
parti cu lari za+lon of a writing system. 

Particularly Is this true of an Initial teaching reading system where the 
Intention Is to preserve all that may be preserved of that medium to which 
the transition will need to be made. 

Moreover It Is cleanly Impractical to vary the spellings o. : words to fit the 
multitude of different pronunciations used by readers who In fact have not as 
yet spoken the words they will be reading and who will, If they read them 
aloud, speak them differently (l.e, as their own), having clothed each word 
with the unique sounds of their own Individuality. Those who read pass In a 
reading direction from characters through dlaphones to their own phonemes ^ & 

with a degree of variety so Infinite that only with a super-elaborate phon- 
etic alphabet would It be possible to represent each variant with precision 
when passing from phonemes to characters In the opposite (1. e., writing) 



* for instance my pronunciations of the words for (in the sentence "For 
heaven's sake what did you *.o it for' 1 ) would vary as to the vowel - in the 
first case the echwa and in the second the au\ I do not myself pronounce 
any consonant following the vowel in either form. 

+ Bernard Shaw rightly urged the trustees of his will to hear in mind: 

. . that the Proposed British. Alphabet does not pretend to be 
exhaustive as it contains only sixteen vowels whereas by infini- 
tesimal Movements of the tongue countless different vcrwels can he 
produced all of then in use among speakers of English who utter 
the seme vowels no oftener than they make the same finger points. 
Nevertheless they can understand one another's speech and writing 
sufficiently to converse and correspond ..." 

Will of the late George Bernard Shaw, Clause 36. 

^ Tt is Interesting to compare and note how closely the following resemble 
one another when spoken quickly: 

(a) swg Jhc oekj y*r in 
Cb) Sftigibeoel ]«r in 

thus Oetdier and celdywr are virtually the same and both virtually the same 
as oeljer 
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This fact Is demonstrated In the following table for which t am Indebted to 
Mss Audrey Bui lard, Lecturer In Speech Training at King’s College, London 
University, and a foremost coach fn Britain to actors and actresses cast in 
dialect parts. She has Inevitably been restricted In her attempt to portray 
the great variety of phonemes (even In such broad differences of easily 
recognizable different dialects) by the lack of dfscrlml nable characters, but 
the point will nevertheless be taken thai In any writing system which attempts 
to portray the living quality of speech i^e printed page must vary with the 
speoch. 



Table of at least twenty-three Phonemes wi*ich are cover- 
ed by four of the forty Diaphones of i.t.a. The four 
groups of phonemes have been allocated under the foul 
diaphones and so of the four i • :.a, characters with 
which i respectively, each range of phonemes are associ- 
able and representable- The characters used to repre- 
sent the phonemes are (except in the case of the t in 
poetman) these taken from the Reference Table of 
Phonetic Symbols or "specimen grid" of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, printed in Monotype Modern 11-pt 
type, as published by the International Phonetic 
Association, University college. 



i,t,a, character 

as representing Dialect 

the dlaphone 

2C Received Pronunciation (i.e. upper- 

class English) 

Northern English 
Scottish 
Australian 
Cockney 



Phonemes * 



et 

6: £€> 
e 
61 
ai 



tC Ileceived Pronunciation 

’Refined" 

Irish (Dublin) and Lancashire 
london Cockney 
fjnerican (Southern) 

Vork shire 



ai 

XI 

ai 

oi 

a 

a: 



r and t Feceived Pronunciation (before a 

vowel sound) 

Scottish and French- Canadian speakers 
of English) 

American and Canadian 
french speakers of English 



j 

r 

u 

'a 



t deceived Pronunciation (post) 

(postman) 

london Cockney 

" ,f (but not Initially 

In stressed syllable? 

Indian 

Australian 

American 



t 

£ 

t£ 



4 



d 



* as represented by the international Phonetic Alphabet, plus the special 
symbol for fc in "pc-.iinan" by Daniel Jcnes In his Art English 
PicticKary 
£ff 



To have oven six characters for the single first syllable of, say, the word 
able would of course be both unacceptable ?nd impracticable In the teaching 
or In the practice of reading, and It becor,os necessary to accept for any 
reading system'. 

1. that the ch 'ce of the form must 

be based not on any supposed single, 

"right" pronunciation*of each and every 
word, since no such norm exists in the 
language. (Just try arguing to an American 
that our R.P. (Received rrommdation) is 
the correct speech or to an Englishman that 
Riddle West American English is to be imposed, 
or try suggesting to anyone but an Englishman 
that our deceived Pronunciation feu is the 
correct pronunciation for for : ) ; 

2. that the correct parallel tnust be the corres- 
ponding listening system, that is co say that 
the criterion must be one of comprehension, - 
though tinged nevertheless with a dash of what 
is culturally come it faut + . 



* It is net true that I have based the spellings of i.t.a. on the British 
pronunciation called R.P. (Received Fronunclation) . I have denied it fre- 
quently. It is interesting to note that M. Sylvere Monod, in hi9 analysis 
of i.t.a. in Cahiere Pedagogiques , No. *<4, Octobre 1963 (L'Orihograph-s) , 
writes (p. 59): 

"Un texte en i.t.a. ressemole davantage b de l'anglais americain 
ou ^cossais (prononciation de l’R final, par example) qu'a de 6 
l’anglais d r Angleterre." 

Moreover no one with a vestige of linguistic knowledge would suggest that 
i.t.a. cculd have been based upon the standard British pronunciation (R.P.). 
Nevertheless this misunderstanding has persisted, it is to be hoped that 
thi3 audience will henceforth be armed wi\h a greater knowledge and recog- 
nize that the pronunciation is an all-embracing, national one that will 
not be found in the speech of any one speaker, or of a majority of speakers 
»om any one language group. 

Dr. J. A. Downing rightly emphasized, in his Current M.econceptiona about 
i.t.a. (ELFMEETARY ENGLISH, Kay 1965) that "I.t.a. is an alphabet designed 
for teaching beginning reading (his italics) in any part of the English- 
speaking voi'ld, and for this reason I.t.a. cannot be expected to reflect 
regional differences of pronunciation". 

However he proceeds to say, "Like the traditional orthography (T.O.) it is 
a standardized writing system". This is a mlsconcoptlou It Is not a writing 
system; moreover it is not and ought not to be standardized when children 
write in it: it is only as a refcding system thft standardization Is rele- 
vant. T.O. is not a writing system either but a reading one. That v.ord 
e ith er is read without regard for the pronunciation of the reader (e. g. 

IdjKcr and many other variants). 

♦ 

at for hat or bolds for biro s are discarded as ulturally unacceptable 
variants, even ii (which they dt- not) they were to afford reading forms 
©ore beneficial at the transition. 
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All th®t Is required Is that the learner should be able to read the meaning 
of the sentences by obtaining enough clues from what Ms eyes see In order 
to Identify the words. Just as In a listening system the learner should be 
able to hear the meaning by obtaining enough clues from what his ears receive 
In order to Identify the words. 

I have spent much time (e. g. my paper of 23 November i960 to our Royal 
Society of Arts) In emphasizing that the actual sounds are subordinate to 
meaning, and that what the listener needs Is not a reproduction of what he 
speaks, but a meaningful message In which the meaning In Centex* so dominates 
the form that he Is virtually unaware of form. An Englishman landing in 
New York or an American In London does not have to l*?rn a fresh language, 
as would a non-£ng]| ch.-speaking visitor, but needs only +o adapt his hearing 
to noticeably variant phonemes within a few dlaphones. In that paper 1 print- 
ed, using the Internationa) Phonetic Alphabet for lines 2 and 3, the following 
sentence both In an Fngllsh pronunciation (R.p,) and In a generally accept- 
ed American pronunciation. In order to Indicate the degree of difference In 
speech ard to demonstrate the groat differences In the printed forms for 
words which would be Inevitable In any writing system - differences that can 
be avoided only by designing a leading system, of which T.O, as well as 
l .+.a , are examp I es : 



*• 


T.O. 


Paul 


passed 


her 


forty 


2. 


Arr>. 


Pol 


p a? st 


her 


fort f 


3. 


Eng. 


Po:l 


po:st 


he; 


f o:t 1 


4. 


Tit. a. 


paul 


p/s st 


her 


forty d. ' 




T.O. 


fert l fe 


acres 


of 


newly 


2. 


Am. 


fert 1 


el kerz 


ov 


nju : 1 1 


3. 


Eng. 


f a: ta 1 1 


e I k e z 


ov 


nuely 


4. 


i.t.a. 


fert id 


aecer/ 


ov 


nuefy * 


1. 


T.O. 


grassed 


pasture 


not 


long 


2. 


Am. 


pr ae st 


paestfer 


not 


log 


3. 


Eng. 


gro:$t 


postjua 


not 


log 


4. 


1 .t.a. 


gr/st 


fj^tuer 


rot 


l°9 c± 


L 


T.O, 


af ter 


Mary 


got 


there 


2. 


Am. 


a f ter 


Mer 1 


got 


6*r 


3. 


Eng. 


a ; f t e 


Meerl 


g=»t 


6ea 


4. 


1 .t.a. 


^fter 


maery 


got 


thaer 
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4 


^4 (.1^ 


Ws-o.5_a.vd. 


cA 



The first requirement of an bnitlal teaching medium for the learning of read- 
ing Is that It must not attempt to represent the speech of the reader, or 
even of any reader. I have reminded my readers and audiences that Just as 
Pitman’s Shorthand has proved for now over 120 years that standard outlines 
are read In a broad Scotch, Welsh, Irish, English, or American accent - and 
even In a Cockney or Brooklyn one - by those who have only their read I ng, bu . 
not their speaking, habits In common, so any reading system - T.O. as much 
as l.t.a. - Inevitably bases Itself on dlaphonlc, not phonetic, foundations. 

This Is very easily verified In that the topmost, as well as the lowest, of 
the above four lines will be read aloud In their own regional and even Indi- 
vidual regional accents, by all who have a reading skill, and * i ' ^fL 
understood by any listener, whatever hts pronunciation, provided the pronun- 
ciation of the reader is any of those many which are effective In general 
communl catl on*. 



Little 
I . t.a. 
merely 
onment 
though 



children, all the world over, are reading l.t.a. words In the standard 
form, because It Is a reading system. They pronounce the words not 
In the pronuncl atton conventional In their particular linguistic envlr- 
but also In a manner peculiarly their own, so that their mothers, even 
blindfolded, would he able to recognize who was reading. 



James PITMAN 



August, 1967. 
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* The film directors and the television producers of the world understand 
this very veil. They will In the ordinary course al'ow on the sound-track or 
on the a'lr only those utterances which are easily un< erstood and widely accept- 
able throughout the English-speaking world. In the orld or the cinema, 
experts nuch as Miss Bullard coach the "stars" to help them to conform to 
just such an effective and acceptable form of comunication. 
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PART I! 



THE NORMAL CHILD 



(t has been frequently observed that, as an alphabet, the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet can be used In many ways. The messages which one may convey through 
It can be prepared for a wide variety of audiences. It seems quite reasonable 
that early programs and research with the Initial Teaching Alphabet should 
deal with the largest single audience of beginning readers In English - 
the young child who falls within the Intellectually, emotionally and physical- 
ly normal range. Most of the commercially available materials In l.t.a. are 
most appropriate for this group. The overwhelming percentage of studies of the 
effectiveness of l.t.a. as a teaching medium have been conducted using normal 
children, In their first attempt to learn to read English. The three sets 
of studies In this major section Include: first, questions as to the efficacy 
of beginning the teaching of reading with l.t.a. (and for tha+ matter with 
T.O.) at the kindergarten level In schools In the United States as opposed 
to the rrore traditional beginning In first grade. The second series deals 
with traditional first-grade studies usually using one or more experimental 
groups learning to read with l.t.a. and one or more control groups learning 
to read with a variety of different approaches all using T.O. The t» 1 rd 
series of papers represents reports of first grade reading experiences In 
Canada, These are not generally di fferent from those In the United States. 



A, PRE-FIRST GRADE STUDIES 

Many educators have been Impressed with the success the alphabet has had In 
Studies In Great Britain. Perhaps, one of the most Interesting features of 
the educational system In Great Britain Is that reading Instruction begins 
when children are between four and five years of age (as much as two years 
before we typical Iv Introduce the child to formal reading Instruction In the 
United States). The practice of beginning reading Instruction at such an 
early age In Great Britain Is quite Independent of the use of the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet and has been the usual practice there for many years. In 
general, there seems to have been little change In the procedures associat- 
ed with teaching beginning reading In Great Britain which can be traced 
directly to the I rrtroduc + l cn of l.t.a., although there Is probably somewhat 
greater emphasis on a re.atlvely more phonic approach. 

Educators In this country have been concerned for some time with the poslbi- 
11+y that children might begin formal reading Instruction In kindergarten. 
There are. Indeed, a number of schools throughout the country who begin for- 
mal reading at this point. The question raised by l.t.a. Is, "does l.t.a. 
make this a more rewarding and effective educational experience?" It should 
be noted here, however, that l.t.a. was not designed specifically to permit 
or promote reading at an earlier age, or to have the reader perform with 
greater speed. 

Tne two papers In this section are Interesting In that they are quite simi- 
lar !n conceptualization and yet come to quite different conclusions. Mr. 
Bernard Shapiro and Mr. Robert W1 1 1 f ord conclude that beginning reading In- 
struction In kindergarten with l.t.a. Is superior to beginning Instruction 
In first grade with l.t.a, Drs. Harvey Alpert and Harold Tanyzer end Mrs, 
Lenore Sandel conclude that It Is better to wait until first grade to begin 
‘ormal reading Instruction. The reader may note a number of differences be- 
tween the two studies. The extent to which each of these may have contribut- 
ed to the disparate findings cannot be determined, but the fact that the 
differences fwtst should at least be acknowledged. 

Flrsl, Shapiro and Ilford supplemented the Early-to-Fead series with the 
Dewing Fecukre and "special materials." Alpert, Tanyrer end Sandel appear 
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to focus more heavily on the Early -tc-Fead Series supplemented with library 
bocks and transliterations of other juvenile books by the staff* Second, 
Shapiro and Wit (ford Include data representing performance at the end of 
second grade, white Alpert et al. deal exclusively with data at the end of 
first grade. Third, Shapiro andWlllfcrd present their statistical data In 
"adjusted mean grade equivalent scores," while Alpert et al. report their 
data using analysis of covariance with adjusted means. Finally, Shapiro and 
Will ford did not use a comparison group of children taught fr> both kinder- 
garten and first grade In T.O., while Alpert et al, did. The latter Investi- 
gators found that there was also no advantage to beginning reading instruction 
in kindergarten in traditional orthography . They report, however, that child- 
ren tauaht In i.t.a. either In kindergarten or tn first grade perform at a 
higher level than children at a comparable grade level taught with T.O. 

The apparent conflict between the two studies emphasizes the need for replica- 
tion of research In the field of education in general. It Illustrates, how- 
ever, what the Editor considers to be one of the most supportive arguments 
with regard to the efficacy of I ,t.a. as an Initial teaching medium; that It 
has probably been studied more intensively, by more Independent Investiga- 
tors, In mere studies than almost any other educational Innovation. 



I. I.T.A, — KINDERGARTEN OR FIRST GRADE? 

Bernard J. Shapiro 
& 

Robert E. WinWord 

Educational Research Council of Greater Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 

INTRODDCT ION 

The Innovating principle of I.t.a. Is a modified alphabet In which (I) only 
one form of each letter Is used and CIO the number of characters Is Increas- 
ed from 26 to 44 so as to more closely apprc-ximaia a one-to-one correspondence 
between the phonemes of the English language and the letters of the English 
alphabet. It Is argued (e.g. f Pitman, 1966) that the usa of the more reli- 
able and consistent I.t.a. code for beginning reading mzv Insure success and 
•develop the abilities needed later on for grasping the more difficult as- 
pects of traditional orthography, and, In our view, the research to date (e,g. 
Downing, 1964; Mazurkiewlcz, 1965) suggesl-s that I.t.a. may Indeed solve some 
of the traditional problems associated with beginning reading. 

However, whatever the advantages of I.t.a. are as compared with other media 
for beginning reading Instruction, there remains the Important question of 
the appropriate time at which to begin formal I.t.a. Instruction. In T.O., 
the teaching of reading has usually begun In the first grade, and although the 
Denver experiment (Brezelnskl, I960 Indicated that children could benefit 
from learning to read at an earlier age, Sheldon, In a review of related lit- 
erature (Sheldon, 1962) found that the evidence at that time did not justify 
the Introduction of riding any earlier than the first grade level. In i.t.a., 
although th." English experiments (Downing, 1964) reported success with I.t.a. 
at the Infant schools (!»•., ages four-and-a-ha I f through six), Tanyzer 
(1966), In an American experience, found that ". . . Introducing a consistent 
medium such as I.t.a. to kindergarten children In a formal reading program 
does not result In significantly better reading and spelling achievement than 
that attained by children who begin formal reading Instruction In first grade 
In I.t.a. when both groups are measured (In T.O.) at the end of first grade. 
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TH£ STUDV 



A comprehonsl ve longl tudl na J study of l.t.a. was Initiated by the Educational 
Research Council In the fall of 1965. One of the Issues Included In the 
scope of this study was the relative reading and spelling achievement of two 
l.t.a. groups one of which began Its formal reading program In kindergarten 
and one of which began It only In the first grade, and It !s with this ques- 
tion that this paper Is concerned. 

The two groups Tn question, the "kindergarten" and ’'first grade" groups, each 
consisted originally of 250 first grade children selected at random from 
the larger l.t.a. sample group assembled for the parent study. Both groups 
used the same basic set of Instructional materials; they began with the 
Downing readers and l.t.a* Pub! 1 cat Ions t Early-to-Read series, supplemented 
with special materials prepared at the Council, and they continued after tran- 
sition wTth the Scott Foresman basal readers. Ail of the classroom teachers 
attended three workshops and In-service training sessions, and in addition, 
they received consultative help from Counci I personnel. In the two years of 
the stJdy to date, reading and spelling achievement were measured by the 
language tests of the Stanford Achievement Test batteries. In the first 
grade, the Primary I batter/. Form W, was given In l.t.a. at grade placement 
1.5, and the Primary I battery. Form X, was administered In T.O. at grade 
placement 1.8. In the second grade, the Primary II battery, Form Vi, was 
given In T.O. at grade placement 2,8. 

As with most experiments outside the laboratory. It was Impossible to control 
all of the Independent variables that might have affected the dependent 
variables of reading and spelling achievement. However, the analysis of .co- 
variance was used to exert "ex post facto" statistical control over three 
Independent variables of particular Interest: (1} IQ as measured by the 

Lorge-Thor ndl ke Intelligence Test, Level One, Form B, given at grade place- 
ment 1.3; (II) teacher experience In terms of years* and (111) time spent 
per day In language arts actlvl+ies. The means and standard deviations of 
these variables are given In Table (. These figures Indicate that (I) 
there was ro significant difference between the two groups In terms of IQ - 



TABLE I 

Covariate Means 



1965-66 1966-67 





First Gr." 
(N=250) 


"Kind." 

CN=250) 


t 


'V! rst Gr. 
(N= 1 85) 


’ "Kind." 
<N=f93) 


t 


IQ (Lorge-Thorrdl kel 


110.31 
(12.01 )* 


110.60 
1 (12.13) 


.27 


- 


- 




Teacher Experience 
(In years) 


2.54 

(1.01) 


2.96 

(1.15) 


4.42 + 


3.15 

(1.35) 


2.66 

(I.U) 


2. ?3 + 


Tine-language Arts 
(In minutes per day) 


120.35 
i (20.34) 


124.21 

(18.65) 


2.22+ 


95.31 

(10.45) 


51,46 

(14.53) 


2.96 f 



♦ significant at the five percent level 

* figures in parentheses are the standard deviations 






both were at about the 73rd percentile, and CM) although there were statls- 
tf cally significant differences between the groups fn teacher experience and 
Instructional time devoted to the language arts, the pattern of these 
differences was not consistent from year to year; thus, for example, the 
''kindergarten" group was "high" on these contlnua for the school 

year but "low" for f 66-’67. It Is also worth noting that (a) both groups 
spent considerably less time on the language arts In the second than In the 
first grade, and (b) between the first and second years of the study there 
was an attrition of approximately 25* tn both sample groups. 



the findings 

The results of the covariance analyses for the first grade mid-year and end- 
of-the-year testings are given in Tables 2 and 3 which present the adjusted 
mean grade scores for each of the tests administered from the two Stanford 
batteries, Table 2 presents the results for the mid-year tests which were 
given in l.t.a. The adjusted mean grade equivalent scores Indicate that 
after five months in hhe first grade, the "kindergarten" group achieved at a 
higher level than the "first grade" group In Word Reading, Paragraph Meaning, 
Vocabulary, Spelling, and Word Study Skills, l.e.. In each of the five 
tests administered, and that these differences were statistically significant 
(at alpha = .05) In all of the tests except Vocabulary, In terms of the 
adjusted mean grade equivalent scores, the magnitude of these differences 
ranged from two to three school months, slightly less than the extra five 
months spent by the"kl ndergarten"group in a fonral reading program. 



TABLE 2 

Adjusted Meen Grade Equivalent S cores 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary I, Form VT, Grade Placement 1.5 





"Kindergarten" 


"Ft rst Grade" 


t 




(N=250> 


(N=2?0> 




Word Reading 
Word Reading 


2.65 ,, 


2.39 


4. 54* 


<9]*) ++ 


(83*J 




Paragraph Meaning 


2.07 


1.84 


5.76* 


<74*> 


(6l<) 




Vocabul ary 


2.41 


2.38 


1 .04 


(67*) 


(67)0 




Spa 1 II ng 


2,'>5 


2.16 


3.49* 


C7-.JO 


C70*> 




Wcrd SI udy Skills 


3.42 


3.12 


2.26* 


(89*) 


(88JO 






* significant at the five percent level 
both groups took the test In l.t.a, 

4f the figures In parentheses refer to the approximate percentage of "Items 
passed" required to achieve the given graae equivalent score. 



The adjusted mean grade equivalent scores of the first grade entf-of-the-year 
tests are given In Table 3. Since only 8* of the "first grade" and 9* of 
the "kindergarten 1 ' group had completed transition at this time, these tests, 
given In T.O., represented a forced transition to the traditional orthography 
for the great majority of both groups. The results show that despite this 
forced transition both groups experienced some advance over their mid-year 



TABLE 3 

Adjusted Mean Grads Equivalent Scores 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 1, Form X*, Grade Placement 1.8 





"XI ndergarten" 


"First Grade" 


t 




<N=250) 


(In’* 250) 




Word Reading 


2.31 


2.15 


3.95* 


(80*)+ + 


(74*) 




Paragraph Meaning 


2.32 


2.16 


3.54* 


(79*) 


(74*) 




Vocabulary 


2.58 


2.51 


1.78 




(69*) 


(69*) 




Spel l 1 ng 


2.46 


2.25 


6.79* 


(80*) 


(70* > 




Word Study Skills 


2.81 


2.57 


3.78* 


(84*) 


(80* > 




* significant at the 


five percent level 







+ all pupils took the test in its T.O. form; about of the first grade and 
9% of the kindergarten group had completed the transition program. 

+f the figures in parentheses refer to the approximate percentage of "items 
passed" required to achieve the given grade equivalent score. 



achievement In Paragraph Meaning, Spelling, and Vocabulary. 8oth groups, how* 
ever, also experienced a lowering of thefr absolute level of achievement In 
Word Reading and Word Study Skills even though this second test series was 
administered after an additional three months of reading Instruction. Never* 
the less, the relative position of the two groups remained much the same. 

The "kindergarten" group still outperformed the "first grade" group In all 
of the tests, and again with the exception of Vocabulary, these differences 
were statistically significant. However, the absolute magnitude of these dif- 
ferences between the means were somewhat reduced *rom those which obtained 
at mid-year; In terms of raw scores, they represented a difference of only 
one or two test Items. 

Mc^t of the "kindergarten" and "first grade" groups made the transition to 
T.O. (I.e., completed Bocks 6 and 7 of the Early-To-Read Series! during the 
first half of the second grade, but no testing was done until close to the 
and of the year when the subjects were at grade placement 2.8. The test 
scores were analyzed according to the covariance model as outlined above 
for the first grade cata, and the appropriate adjusted mean grade equlvafeni 
scores are presented In Table 4. Thesa secont grade data show that at the 
end of grade two, the "kindergarten" group continued to outperform the 
"first grade" group In all of the tested areas and that these differences 
between the groups were large enough to be statistically significant at 
the five percent level. Indeed, In absolute terms, the differences at the 
64 



TABLE 4 

Adjusted Mean Grade Eg-il valent Scores 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary II, Form Vf*, Grade Placement 2,8 





”KI ndergarten" 


"First Grade" 


F 




(N-193) 


(N«t85> 




Word Meaning 


3.39 


3.17 


5,31* 


<64*1 


(58*) 




Paragraph Meaning 


3.52 


3.04 


T5.01* 




(67*) 


(55*) 




Spell! ng 


3.19 


2.76 


17.34* 




(50*) 


(37*) 




Word Study Skills 


4.22 


3.45 


13.59* 


(73*) 


(66*) 




language 


3,45 


3.98 


14.55* 




(56*) 


(49*) 





* significant at the five percent level, 

+ all pupils took the test in T,0, 

++ the figures in parentheses refer to the approximate percentage of ’’items 
passed' 1 required to achieve the given grade equivalent score. 



end of the second grade were greater than they were at the end of the first 
grade ranging. In terms of mean grade equivalent scores, from two ti six 
school months and In terms of mean raw scores from two to seven t<*sh Items. 



CONCLUSION 

Does the Introduct’on of a formal 1.1 .a. reading program at the kindergarten 
rather than the first grade leva! result Tr> superior levels of reading and 
spelling achievement as measured at grade placements 1.5 In f.t.a, and at 
1,8 and 2.8 In T.C,? The analysis of the Present data suggests that it does. 
When appropriate adjustments were made for Initial group differences In IQ, 
teacher experience, and Instructional time, the l.t.a. sample that began Its 
reading program In kindergarten achieved In almop* every case at a significant- 
ly higher level th„n d f d the f.t.a, sample which began Its reading Instruction 
In the first grade. Further study will be made of these groups as they go 
on to grades three, fry r, and five, and the resulting data will be reported 
as they become available. 

While these results Indicate that the advantages of superior readirg and 
spelling achievement can accrue to children from an earlier start In an I.t.a. 
reading program, It must be acknowledged. In view of Tanyzer's (19C5) find- 
ings, that these advantages are a possible but not Inevitable result of such 
an early program. The Important Issue Is, however;, that they are possible. 
Therefore, It would appear that at least for the somewhat above average 
children from whexn the present sample Is representative, the outcome Is 
dependent on the quality and nature of the lit. a. reading program t> which 
the children are exposed. 
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2. THE EFFECT OF I.T.A AND T.O. WHEN BEGINNING READING 

Instruction in kindergarten 



Harvey Alpert 
Harotd J. Tany 2 er 
Lenore Sandel 

Hofstra University 
Hempstead, New York 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

One of the rr-ost controversy 1 Issues In the field of reading is the question: 
"Should children be Taught to read before the traditional starting point of 
f I rst-grade?" In general, the majority of public schools In the United 
States answer this question directly by postponing the beginning cf formal 
reading Instruction until first-grade. In recent years, however, there has 
been an Increasing trend to start reading Instruction earlier. Thus, Mary 
Austin <1963), in a field study sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, re- 
ported that more than one-quarter cf the cormunl+les with kindergartens be- 
gan formal reading Instruction at that level. Whether it Is educationally 
sound and In the best Interest of children to Introduce readino Instruction 
at the rlrdergarten level Is a moot question, ft Is generally recognized 
that multiple factors and conditions influence a ch1ld*s performance In read- 
ing. Moreover, children exhibit a wide range of differences In learning 
capacity and state of readiness. Each child, In turn. Is likely to show 
vaiylng degrees of readiness In those factors relating to learning to read. 
Tho unique growth and rraturet Iona I patterns of each child as particular 
needs. Interests, and abilities preclude, therefore, designating an arbitrary 
grade or age as the most appropriate starting point for beginning reading 
Instruction. Under Ideal circumstances, reading should be taught when the 
child Is ready for It. Following this line of reasoning, the procram would 
be tailored to meet the Instructional needs of the Individual child and not 
vice versa. Studies by Downing <1964) In England, and Mazurklewlcz (1965) 

In I he United States, have suggested that I.t.a. Is an easier medium In which 
to develop reading skill than Is traditional orthography. tp e phonic Incon- 
sistencies and Irregularities of English orthography may be a source of major 



difficulty for the young child In learning to read. This complexity I r. the 
printed language medium makes It difficult for the young child to associate 
symbols and meaning, to see and remember essential differences between ele- 
ments, and to associate symbols and sounds. In a more logical printed me- 
dium, however — a medium such as the Initial teaching alphabet In which 
there is a highly consistent phone.ne-g rap heme correspondence — it may be 
possible to decrease the difficulty of the problem-solving task of breaking 
the code and thus reduce the effects of Immaturity upon learning to read. 

Learning to read involves the child’s ability to focus his attention upon th? 
Internal letter characteristics of words. Even in teaching procedures in 
which the whole word Is used as the stimulus, it Is possible hhat children 
who learn to fdentlfy the words as a whole are aware of the fetters In the 
word and are, therefore, capable of dlst I ngulshl ng other words that have simi- 
lar configurations from words they have already learned A consistent, more 
rational larguage medium such as j.t.a. may make It more feasible, less con- 
fusing, and easier for a child to focus his energies upon differentiating the 
character! sties of a word Instead of treating ft as a w v ole. 

In current school practice the kindergarten Is usually reserved fcr develop* 
i ng readiness tor reading through an extension and Integration of experience 
and language, motor, visual and auditory skills. The first-grads Is pri- 
marily concerned with the teaching of reading from the standpoint of syste- 
matic and sequential Instruction In word recognition and comorehenslon. 

There Is a considerable body of knowledge to support such practices, net the 
least of which Is research suggesting that the earlier the Introduction of 
reading Instruction, the greater Is the probability of reading failure. Vost 
of this research Indicates that Immaturity Is the general factor that pro- 
duces reading failure In the early years, but these studies have been based 
on reading In traditional orthography tSheldon 1962). 

Therefore, In this study, the major objective was to determine whether begin- 
ning reading Instruction at the kindergarten level In i.t.e., which Is a more 
regular medlin, would result In significantly higher attainments In reading 
and spelling through the primary grades, than achievements In these areas of 
children who were Initially taught to read in kindergarten In traditional 
orthography. In addition, the second major question urder Investigation 
was to determine whether beginning reading instruction In l.t.a. or T.O., 
at the kindergarten level, resulted Tn hfgher reading and spelling achievement 
through the primary grades, than that of children whose Initial Instruction 
In the two media began at the first-grade level. 

Because of the unique growth and na+urat lor.al patterns of each child. In the 
present study, kindergarten teachers were Instructed to fol lew their normal 
readiness programs In the September '64 to January r 65 period, except In 
specific situations where the teacher felt that there was no question about 
the child's maturity and readiness. The readiness program during this period 
was art Informal one, designed to develop language, motor, visual and auditory 
experience, as well os social acclimation to classroom experience. Because 
of tne 4 Me variations In the readiness of Individual children, teachers were 
Informed that In the January to June period It was not necessary to place all 
children Tn a format readiness or reading program. The teacher's Judgment 
ard consultation with the research staff were utilized In determining which 
children should be excluded from the more formal program of thai ceriod. 

For the vast majority of the kindergarten population, the readb, ' program 
usually reserved for tho first part of first-grade was Instituted. Those 
children <ho successfully completed this readiness program were Introduced 
to formal reading instruction Tn either l.t.a. cr T.O. The data on those 
children who w^re Introduced to formal reading, those who *ere In a formal 
reading readiness program, and those who remained In an Informal readiness 
program for the entire year, Indicated that by the end of the year only 10$ 
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of the children In tne r ,t.a. kindergartens ha^ ,x>t been Introduced to at 
least a formal readiness program and basal reading readiness text; while 
In T.O. kindergarten classrooms , only 8J of the children were not Introduced 
to a format readiness piogram. Slightly under 90Jf of the l.t.a. chi Idren 
were Introduced to fornuil basal readiness materials c.- the beginning b 3 sal 
readers, while In the T.O. group, approximately 92% of the children were In- 
troduced to such materiel. In the l.t.a, klndergaMen classrooms, slightly 
over 15% of the chlldrer had begun Informal reading Instruction In pre-primer 
materials. The proportion of children Introduced to formal basal readers In 
a T.O. classroom approximated 45J1. The following table Indicates the reading 
levels by percentages of the l.t.a. and T.O. kindergarten children as of 
June 1965. 



TABLE I 

READING LEVELS BY PERCENTAGES OF l.t.a. AND T.O. KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 

June 1965 



Reader Level 


Percentage of Pupils 




1 .t.a. 


T.O. 




N— 416 


N-346 


8ook 2 (l.t.a.) 


2.7 




First Reader 


,3 




Primer 


6.3 


t . 7 


Pre-Primer 2 


— 


10.7 


Pre-Primer 1 


66.8 


32.7 


Readiness: E3sal 


13.4 


46.5 


Readiness: ton-9asal 


10.5 


8.4 



IOO* 100% 



HYPOTHESES 

The foliowing hypotheses were tested In this study: 

|, Introducing a consistent medium such as l.t.a, to kindergarten children 
In a formal reading program will result In significantly better reading and 
spelling achievement than that attained by chlldrer who learn In traditional 
orthography in kindergarten, when both groups of children are measured at 
the end of first-grade, 

2. Introducing a consistent medium such as l.t.a. to kindergarten children 
will result In significantly better reading and spelling achievement than 
that attained by children who begin formal reading Instruction In first-grade 
In l.t.a,, when both groups are measured at the end of first-grade. 

3. Introducing reading In traditional orthooraphy to kindergarten children 
will not result In significantly better reading and spelling achievement than 
that attained by children who ere formally introduced to reading In T.O. 

In first-grade, when both groups are measured at the end of first-grade. 

4. Introducing reading In l.t.a, t^ kindergarten children will result In 
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significantly better reading and spelling achievement than that attained by 
children who are formally Introduced to reading !n first-grade In T.O. 
when both groups a r e measured at the end of first-grade* 

5, Introducing l.t.a. to first-grade children will result In significantly 
, better reading and spelling achievement than that attained by children who 
begin formal reading In kindergarten In T.O. when both groups are measured 
at the erd of first-grade. 

PROCEDURES 

The present study was Initiated during the 1964-65 school year. In terms of 
the objectives of this study, four groups of children were taught by dlffer- 
Oht orthographies (I t. a. and T.O.) at dl fterent grade levels, kindergarten 
and first-grade. In each of II school districts In Nassau County, Long 
lsT?md, New York. Each school district contrl buted from two to eight kinder- 
garten and first-grade classes, to which children werj heterogeneously assign- 
ed. Since selection was random and the size of the total sample was large. 

It was assumed the sample was somewhat representative of the Long Island, 

New York public school population. The size of the sample may be observed In 
tho fol low! ng table: 



TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF 1.1. a. AND T.O. KINDERGARTEN FIRST-GRADE POPULATIONS 





l.t.a. 




T.O. 






Sept. 1965 


Kay 1966 


Sepi, 1965 


May 5966 


Kindergarten 

Instruction 


430 


410 


345 


332 


FI rst-Grace 
instruction 


308 


298 


266 


248 



The sample was composed of four groups as follows: 

Group A: Kindergarten — Beginning reading Instruction In T.O. 

Group 3: Kindergarten — Beginning reading Instruction by l.t.a. 

Group C: First-Grade — Taught to read In T.O. with Initial Instruction at 

a first-grade level • 

Group P: First-Grade — Taught to read by l.t.a. with Initial Instruction 

In reading at a first-grade level. 

At the completion of hhe first year of this study each of thc.se four groups 
was moved up one grade, The Instruction given to the admlnl strat I ve officers 
of the schools was to move each class as a unit to the following grtde. 

Since evaluation of reading progress by standardized testing was Impossible 
at the end of kindergarten, all measurement corparl sons were at the end of 
flrsh-grade. Thus, the four groups being evaluated during the current year 
of this study had completed first-grade and second-grade respectively. 

Thu administrative officers In each of the participating school districts 
wera .instructed to ask for first-grade and kindergarten teacners who would 
volunteer for participation In a reading study. Those teachers who volun- 
teered were not to know whether their class would be Instructed In l.t.a. or 
T.O. From those teachers volunteering for tne itudy, principals were In- 
structed to match teachers on the basis of three criteria which were: 
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(I) Number of years of teacher experience; (2) Level of training; 

{ 3) Principal's evaluation of teacher competence. 

All teachers who volunteered attended a three-day workshop designed to pro- 
vide a theoretical basis and practical application of the approved methods of 
teaching reading In T.O. and In l.t.a. Separate sessions were held for kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers. Following the workshop, teachers were ran- 
domly assigned to T.O. or l.t.a. classes and the groups so selected sere ex- 
amined In terms of the criteria for selection. There were no significant dif- 
ferences among the two groups In number of years of teacher experience, the 
level of training, or principal's evaluation. In order to further control the 
teacher-variable, the teachers were Instructed to keep a log of their Instruc- 
tional time. The log contained the following Information: (I) time spent In 
each activity, (2) type of learning activity -- reading skill or related 
activity, (3) classroom organization. Again, no significant differences 
were found In the logs between the T.O. and l.t.a. Teachers In any of the *' ee 
above areas. The logs were validated by r?search officers assigned to each 
school who spent one week Intensively observing In each teacher's classroom, 
and keeping their own log of the teacher's Instructional time. The logs pre- 
pared bv dne research staff were compared with the teacher's own reports and 
the results verify the accuracy of the teacher's reports. 

The Instruments used to measure the variables of the study were the Plntner- 
Cunnlngham Primary Test for Intelligence and the Stanford Achievement Test 
Primary Battery I Form X, The tests were administered by the research offi- 
cers who were trained In such administration, and all tests were scored and 
re-scored by the Hofstra research assistants. All tests requiring reading 
were administered In conventional orthography. 

The groups learning to read In T.O. were taught by varying methods, depending 
upon the classroom teachers' preferences. The teachers were allowed to utili- 
ze procedures of teaching that were generally approved by language arts 
specialists. Tnus, teachers Instructing In T.O. r ^u|d use a basal or multi- 
bases! approach, or could use an experience approach utilizing library b oks 
as the core of their Instructional program, The type of clsssrocm organiza- 
tion used ay a teacher was a matter of Individual preference, as long as the 
type of organization was designed to differentiate Instruction within the 
class. Since teachers were chosen on the basis of their competence, as long 
as proper differentiation of Instruction occurred, all materials printed In 
T.O. which the teacher believed Increased teaching effectiveness were approved. 
The l.t.a. classes were taught to read using a series of graded materials 
printed In l.t.a, entitled the Ear ly-tc T.?ad i/t/aj Series, This series 
consists of a set of books beginning with readiness material, six readers, 
four workbooks and an alphabet book which accompanies the readers, a set of 
teacher's manuals, and large alphabet and word cards. In addition, approx- 
imately 75 British and American library books printed In l.t.a. were avail- 
able. A number of juvenile books were transliterated Into l.t.a. by the 
Hofstra staff. Transliterations were printed In the form of Inserts which 
were pasted over the pages of the regular T.O. edition, Teachers were allow- 
ed to use any of these supplementary materials In terms of their own prefer- 
ences, Within each classroom (l.t.a. or T.O.) a minimum of 50 library books 
was available for pupil use, 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The purpose of the statistical analysis Is to determine not only the effect 
of medlw (l.t.a. or T.O.) upon reading achievement, but also the effect of 
introducing reading Instruction at the klndergarter level. In order to ac- 
complish this analysis, the first step Involved a recession analysis to test 
for linearity. A bivariate table was preparea utilizing Intelligence as one 
Variable and reading achievement as the second variable, and a CM-square 
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test of linearity was performed. Since the result of this analysis Indicated 
that linearity was a fact, this made It possible to analyze the data, utiliz- 
es an analysts of covariance with Intelligence as the covariate, and an anal- 
ysis of variance. Since the analysis of covariance is a more sensitive test 
and utilized each child as an Individual observation, small differences betwe- 
en the groups could prove significant. Thus, a more conservative test was 
also applied, utilizing a 3 x 2 analysis of variance design. This was accom- 
plished by placing the 1.Q. r s of the J otal sample of all of the children con- 
tained In the study, Including both l.t.a. and T.O. children. In a frequency 
distribution. I.Q. groups were then divided Into three equal categories 
labeled high, average and low. In cases where the divldlrg point would have 
made groups unequal In size, children whose I.Q.'s were at the dividing point 
were randomly assigned to one of the two croups they fell between. In addi- 
tion, In the analysis of variance, the c!.'\sroom rather than Individual child- 
ren were utilized as the unit of observation. The rationale for this proce- 
dure was that all the subjects have shared a common experitnce and, hencr , did 
not qualify as Individual, Independent observations. This procedure reduced 
the degrees of freedom considerably and, hence, differences on the dependent 
variables would have to be considerably greater In order to be significant. 

The dependent variables utilized ?n the analysis of variance were the subtest 
scores In reading and spelling of the Stanford Achievement Test Primary (. 

The response to be analyzed was the mean of all subjects in each class who 
fell Into the appropriate 1 ,Q. groups. 



ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 



TABLE 3 

Analysis of Covariance Table of Adjusted Means for Each Reading Achievement 
Subtest of l.t.a. and T.O, Children with Kindergarten Reading Instruction at 
End of First-Grade 



Subtest 


Word Reading 


Paragraph Meaning 


Word Study SkM 1 s 


Spel 1 Ing 


l.t.a. 


24.81** 


22.70 


40, >5* 


9.77 


T.O, 


22.51 


2).8rt 


39.57 


12,73** 



* Si£ ilf leant at .£>5 level 
** Significant at .01 level 
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TA8LF 4 



Analyses of Covariance Tcble of Adjusted Means for Each Reading Achievement 
Subtest for the i.t.a. Groups With and Without Kindergarten Reading Instruc- 
tion at End of First-Grade 



Subtest Word Reading Paragraph Meaning Word Study Skills Spelling 



i.t.a. with 

Kindergarten 24.98 22.93 40.99 9.90 

Readl ng 

I.t.a. 

without 

Kindergarten 24.26 22.94 41.70 9.73 

Reading 

* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 



TABLE S 

Analysis of Covariance Table of Adjusted Means on the Reading Achievement 
Subtests for the First-Grade TO. Groups with and Without Kindergarten 
Reading Instruction a + End of First-Grade 



Subtest Word 


Reading Paragraph Meaning 


Word Study Ski 1 1 s 


Spe 1 1 1 ng 


T.0, with 
Kl ndergarten 
Read 1 r>g 


22.08 21.05 


38.87 


12.37 


T.0, 
wl thout 
Kindergarten 
Reading 


22.59 22.74* 


40.17 


12.66 


* Significant at .^5 level 
** Significant at .01 level 
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TABLE 6 



Analysis of Covariance Table of Adjusted Means on the Reading Achievement 
Subtests for the First-Grade l.t.a. Group With Kindergarten Reading Instruc- 
tion and the T.O. Group Without Kindergarten Reading Instruction at End of 
F Irst-Grade 



Suhtest Word Reading 


Paragraph Meaning 


Word Study Ski 1 1 5 


Spel 1 Ing 


l.t.a. with 
Kindergarten 24.88** 
Reading 


22.79 




40.85 


9.83 


T.O. without 
Kindergarten 22.86 
Reading 


23.17 




40.50 


12.81** 


* Significant at .OS 
»* Significant at .01 


level 

level 












TABLE 7 






Analysis of Covariance Table of Adjusted Means by Reading Subtest for the 
T.O. Group Wllh Kindergarten Readl.ig Instruction and the l.t.a. Group Without 
Kindergarten fading tnstruc+lon at end of First-Grade 


Subtest Word Reading 


Paragraph Meaning 


Word Stuvy Skill*; 


Spel 11 ng 


l.t.a. wl thout 
Kindergarten 23.98** 
Readl ng 


22.52 




41. J5«* 


9.56 


T.O. with 

Kindergarten 22.25 
Reading 


21.29 




39.11 


12.49** 


* Significant at .05 
** Significant at .01 


level 

level 









An examination of the adjusted means In Table 3 Indicates that In reducing read" 
I ng at the Kindergarten level tn l.t.a. results In significantly better achieve- 
ment In word reading and word st^ty skills, than Introduclrg reading at the 
kindergarten level In T.O. There were no differences betwLen the l.t.a. and 
T.O. groups In paragraph meaning but there was a significant difference In 
favor of the T.O. group In spelling. Table 4 Illustrates the effect of Intro- 
ducing reading at the kindergarten level In l.t.a. In comparison to Introduc- 
ing reading at the first-grade level In l.t.a. As can be seen In Table 4, r>o 
significant differences resulted In any of the four subtasis. This suggests 
that when children are measured at the end of first-grade, beginning reading 
Instruction at levels earlier than first-grade does not nave significantly tene- 
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flctal results. An examination of Table 5, which Indicates the relative 
achievement of those children who were Instructed In T.O. at the kindergarten 
level In comparison to those children who were Instructed In T.O, beginning 
at a first-grade level, also suggests no benefit to early reading Instruction. 
As can be seen In Table 5, no significant differences result In favor of the 
group th 3 t began reading Instruction at the kindergarten level. The only ares 
In which there was a significant difference (paragraph meaning) the difference 
was In favor ov the Y.O. group that did not receive reading Instruction at the 
kindergarten Jevef . Although the differences In the other areas are not sig- 
nificant, It should be noted that the means are slightly higher for the group 
that did not receive kindergarten reading Instruction. In Table 6, wc had a 
comoarlson of the effect of introducing reading at a kindergarten level In 
l.t.a.. In comparison to ine Introduction of reading at a first-grade level 
In traditional orthography. The only two areas In which a clear advantage 
was shown was word reading and spelllnc, In word reading, the l.t.a. children 
were significantly higher and In spelling, the T.O. group was significantly 
higher. Again, this does not suggest any clear-cut advantage for beginning 
reading Instruction at levels earlier than first-grade. As the results In 
Table 7 are similar to those obtained In Table 6; l.e., the l.t.a. group 
that did not receive instruction at a kindergarten level was significantly 
higher In word reading than was the T.O. group that had received Instruction 
In kindergarten. This seems to reflect that It Is the medium rather than the 
point at which reading Insiructlon began that Is the more significant aspect 
of the Improved performance In the word reading area. Also, In Table 7, 1+ 
can be observed that the T.O. group was significantly better In spelling but 
this was true In Table 6 as well which again suggests that the time at which 
reading Instruction began was not the significant factor In spelling but 
taat It was the medium of Instruction that was the more critical aspect. 

Since the analysis of covariance Is a more sensitive test than the analysis of 
Variance, areas In which significant differences did n't occur Tn the analysis 
of covariance were not repeated by the analysis of variance procedure. The 
analysis of covariance comparisons, however, between the l.t.a. and T.O* 
groups who have received early reading Instruction at thu ki nde-garten 
level suggested sign I f Icar.t 1 y higher achievement In favor of the l.t.a. group. 
The results were re-tabulated by an analysis of variance, using the classroom 
as the unit of observation, raiher than the Individual child. This more con- 
servative test would suggest wheti.er there Is a practical, as welt as statis- 
tical, significant difference between the l.t.a. and T.O. groups receiving 
uarly reading Instruction. 



As can be seen In Table 8, the means for the l.t.a. group that had received 
kindergarten reading Instruction when measured at the end of f I rst-orade, 
suggests significantly higher achievement In word reading, paragraph meaning 
and word study skills In favor of the l.t.a. group. The F ratios computed 
for each of these subtest? verify the inspection of the means and Indicated 
that In word reading the difference was significant In favor of the T.h.a. 
gro^p at the ,01 level, and In paragraph meaning and word study skills at the 
♦05 level. The difference Tn spelling In favor of the T.O. group which was 
observed In each of the analyses of covariance again suggests T.O. children 
spell better at tha end of first-grade regardless of the t'T.e at which read- 
ing Instruction began. The difference observed in Table 8 was significant at 
the .05 le^el . 






TABLE 8 



Anova Table of Means for l.t.a. and T.O. Groups With Kindergarten Reading 
Instruction by Category of Intelligence at end of First-Grade 



Sub test 


Word Reading 


Paragraph 


Word Study 


Spelling 






Meanl ng 


Skills 




I.Q. 


Low Aver. High 


Low Aver. High 


Low Aver. High 


Low Aver. High 



l.t.a. 

with 

Kinder- 21.09 26.09 27.59 18.69 24.47 27.40 37.00 42.41 43.87 8.04 10.08 M .96 

garten 

Read! ng 

T.O. 

with 

Kinder- 19.45 21.92 24.12 17.71 20.38 25.20 33.53 39.09 41.54 9.90 12.32 13.73 

garten 

Readl ng 



SLM4ARY AN0 CONCLUSIONS 

An examination of the effect of medium of Instruction (l.t.a. or T.O.) strong- 
ly suggests that “the gi*cup of children Instructed In the Initial teachfng al- 
phabet attained a significantly higher level of reading achievement than thosa 
groups Instructed In traditional orthography. This was Irue whether the read- 
ing was Introduced on a formal basis at the kindergarten level or whether 
reading was Initiated at the first-grade level on a formal basis* When both 
groups of children were Inlroduced to reading at the kindergarten level, the 
group Instructed In l.t.a. exhibited significantly higher achievement at the 
end of first-grade In word recognition, paragraph meaning, In word study 
skills. The more striking of these three reading subtests was wore recog- 
nition In which the l.t.a. group was significantly better than the group In- 
structed In traditional orthography by a verv large margin. In word study 
sMIls and In paragraph meaning, the superiority of the l.t.a. group was 
slightly significant at the .05 level. The one notable exception to the super- 
iority of the l.t.a. groups was In the area of spelling where, at the end of 
f trst-grede, It was found that the T.O. children were consistently better 
In spelling whether they began reading Instruction at a kindergarten, or first- 
grade level. 

The effect of Initiating formal reading Instruction at the kindergarten le'el 
dees not appear to he significant* This * s true whether the klndergarter 
Instruction was In the l.t.a. median or I traditional orthography. When the 
two l.t.a. groups were compared, no significant differences fn achievement 
resulted between the l.t.?. group that had received formal reading Instruction 
at Ihe kindergarten level ad the l.t.a, group that had not received Instruc- 
tion at the kindergarten lev©'. Hence, It would a; pear that beginning formal 
reading Instruction at the kindergarten level, utilizing the l.t.a. medium, 
was not advisable on an overall b^sls. Despite this, there were of course, 
some children who began reading Instruction at the kindergarten level who 
benefited greatly from this Instruction. When traditional orthography Is 
utilized as the mea’um of Instruction, *vi(J formal reading Instruction begins 
at the kindergarten level, the results are somewhat similar to those obtained 
between the l.t.a. group with and without kindergarten Instruction. Again, 
for those chi I ren who began fcmal reading 1,' traditional orthography's! 



